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The Sorrows of Rosalie. 
Ebers and Co. 


It has often been matter of regret to us that there should be so la- | 
mentably few good song-writers among our poets; and we there- 
fore hail with great pleasure this new edition of a popular author, 
because she has removed, by her additions to the volume, a consi- 
These additions chiefly consist in a 
small collection of lyric compositions of much beauty,—not only 
admirabie in themselves, but peculiarly adapted for the purposes of 
singing, as we know from their having been arranged to music by | 


derable portion of that feeling. 


the authoress herself, who is abaut to appear, ere long, in the dou- 
ble character of bard and musician. 


. -? . | 
The “ Fairy Bells” is sweet asthe sound of music heard on wa- 
ters in summer evening deep and still, and better adapted to the 


guitar and voice of moonlit serenader than our pages; so we siva!! 
commence with a song to the tune of our friend Crofton Croker. 


To the air No. 5. in the “ Legends of the Lakes.” 


* Oh, Erin, sweet Erin! thy strains 
To the heart-broken exile are dear ; 

And each note in its sweetness remains 
Long, long on the listening ear. 

But even when those sounds should be gay, 
Such sorrow is mixed with their tone, 

And each uote melts so slowly away, 
hat our hearts fee! their saduess alone! . 

Oh, ‘tis thus when life’s sunshine is o’er, 
And its visions in darkness are hid, 

When the friends of our youth are no more, 
And our hearts will not beat as they did,— 

A sound will bring back thougiits that pass 
Like a shadow o’er all that is glad; 

We may laugh as we will, but, alas! 
‘The sound of our laughter is sad.” 


The poems which follow are “beautiful exceedingly :” th 
verses of * Highland Mary” breathe of Burns. 


4 Que ne suis-je la fougere ?—Old French Ballad.’ 


C. 
uw 


I would [ were the slight fern growing 
Beneath my [lighland Mary’s tread, 

I would L were the green tree throwing 
Its shadow o’er her gentle head ! 

1 would [ were a wild flower springing 
Where my sweet Mary loves to rest, 

That she might pluck me while she’s singing, 
And place me on her snowy breast! 


I would [ were in yonder heaven 
A silver star, whose soft dim light 
Would rise to bless each summer even, 
And watch my Mary all the night! 
I would, beneath those small white lingers, 
I were the lute her breath has fanned— 
The gentle lute, whose soft note lingers, 
As loath to leave her fairy hand ! 


Ah, happy things! ye may not wander 
From Scotland tosome darker sky, 
But ever live unchanging yonder 
To happiness and Mary nigh! 
While f at midnight sadly weeping 
Upon its deep transparent blue, 
Cau only gaze while all are sleeping, 
And dream my Mary watches too!” 


We are puzzled to choose, where every thing is so pretty; per- 
haps, however, the following may please best, as some contrast to 
the foregoing. 

“ Chatclar’s (favourite of Mary Queen of Scols,) Fare: 
l'arewell, thou dearest of all things 
Beneath the bright and blessed sky ; 
Since thy loved voice the mandate brings 
"Twill not be bard to die. 
And yet, was it thy voice which spoke 
‘ue wild and withering word of Death ! 
Thy voice, whose tones the love awoke 
Which haunts my parting breath! 


”? 


Oh! wher the heart which hath so well 
Iis deep and lone devotion proved 
Is till, and tongues have ceased to tell 
How guiltily it loved, 
Wilt thou—wilt ‘hou who for that crime 
Hast doomed its warm life-blood to pour, 
Think sometimes of the olden time— 
The smile and song of yore? 


Yes, Mary, yes! each burning thought 
‘The quivering lip refused Co own, 
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| Each glance of love shall rise unsought, 
Ang haunt thee when alone! 
j When watching as we watched the rays 


Of evening’s pale and gentle star, 
Mem’ry will bring my shortened days— 
Thou’lt weep for Chatelar ! 
“ The Caplive. 
In my dungeon I sat weeping 





Till Isank to brief repose, 
Ana forgot while [ was sleeping 
| That [slept among my foes! 


For sweet music round came iloating, 
Music of my native land, 

For whose dear sake my life devoting, 
I had sought a foreign strand. 


{ 


Ravished, I enraptured listened 

To the well-remembered lay, 
In mine eye soft tear-drops glistened, 

Which [ would not wipe away ; 
In mine ear were voices ringing— 
‘Tones whose magic now Is passed, 

Rosy lips around me bringing 
Which have breathed and sung their last! 


Oh, ’twas sweet! but seon awaking, 
I could hear no sound at all, 
Save the mournful billow breaking 
Hoarsely o’er my dungeon-wall. > 
Back the cruel winds had driven 
W hat had heer so dear to me,— 
I caught it like aba: p frost heaven, 
Fading o’er the dreary sea!” 
Amongst the most beautiful of the miscellaneous poems which 
| Mrs. Norton has added to her collection in the present edition, isa 
| touching epistle addressed to her brother at Madras. It is contrast- 
led by a high strain of vision, addressed to Erin, which is far too 
| vivid and Libernian for our taste, though it displays as high poetical 
| powers as any thing that Mrs. Norton has writteu. Unwilling to 
mix our own poetical feelings with the fierce politics and wrongs of 
‘the green isle, we are therefore glad to content ourselves with the 
| beautiful lyric speciinens we have already quoted, and recommend- 
‘ing this half-new “clume to the public as another pleasing example 
| of female genius. 
| 
‘EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL BETWEEN DEATH 
AND THE RESURRECTION. 
By the Rev. George Croly.* 
} ‘The two most ancient and most universal doctrines in the world, 
| are the existence of a Supreme Being, and the existence of the sou! 
iafter death. Both have formed the belief of races of mankind, se- 
;parated by the widest intervals of time and space; they were the 


doctrines of the earliest dwellers upon earth, as much as they are | 


lof its present generation; they are the substance of a belief, how- 
‘ever rude, in the forests and wildernesses of the New World, as 


Old. If consent, antiquity, suitableness to our nature, and the con- 
viction of innumerable minds of the highest rank, can give them the 
foree of principles, they are fixed and unalterable portions of hu- 
man knowledge, of the most essential and loftiest nature. 

' ‘The doctrine of the immortality of the soul was certainly not 
made an article of the Mosaic Law, and apparently for the reason 
which predominated through the whole of thatdispensation. It was 
preliminary to a clearer and more illustrious one. [imperfection was 
a partof itsnature. But no charge can lie against the mercy and 
wisdorn of the Lawgiver. He gave a most powerful! inducement 


gave the only inducement which could powerfully act upon an ob- 
| stinate and half-barbarian people; perhaps, too, the only satisfactory 
proof of the soul’s immortality that could be given, was the resur- 
‘rection of the Messiai—an event necessarily future. It is unques- 
tionable, besides, that one of the objects of the Jewish dispensation 
| was to give testimony to the being and providence of Deity, in the 
{ presence of the surrounding nations; and,to a certain extent, to 
‘convert them to the knowledge of God—an object much more 
| likely to be attained by the visible miracles of providential prospe- 
rity and deliverance displayed among the Jewish people, than by the 
mere abstract view of reward in beaven, however superior. 
| As tothe presumed injustice of denying to the Jew the know- 
{ledge which has been given to the Christian, there is no ground for 
| the presumption, unless it be affirmed that all knowledge must be 
} given, or the criminal be deemed innocent. ‘To the Jew, the ordi- 
nance declaring temporal prosperity to be the reward of goodness, 
| was given. ‘The only question is, whether it wassuflicient to excite 
‘the human heart to obedience ?—there is no doubt thatit was. ‘To 
\ the Christian, to whom as a member, not of a small community, 





-o—. 


| * These remarks precede a Review of the following work : ¢ 

| Testimonies in Proof of the separate existence of the Soul in a State 
of Self-consciousness between Death and the Resurrection. By the 
Rey. Thomas Huntingford, M.A. Accedit Johanniz Calvini 


$ £YXOUANNYXIA. London, 1829. Rivingtons, 


Q 


much as they are in the cultivated wisdom and civilized life of the | 


for virtue, in giving temporal blessings as its reward; perhaps he | 





—s. =e = 


| but of the general world, the promise of temporal i 
| not be strictly applicable, the iden of indsy tally werd docrunic 
| as an inducement to excite him to virtue; undoubtedly an induce 
| ment of a higher class, yet still, in all probability, not the highest, 
by a thousand degrees, that the Deity might offer, or that may be at 
this hour aciiug on the minds of beings in other parts ot thon , 
tion. - Butif the inducement be sueh as ought to excite the mind of 
i ont, we bave no right to murmur against the presumed par- 
t , that, having given us ‘ledge e c ’ 
| given dosage, eet 1us knowledge enough for our siaie, bas not 
et itis equally unquestionable, that though SAIC 
| Code contaihed no promise of reward beyond ie on ae He. 
| brew Scriptures are full of direct expressions of the soul's immorta- 
lity. If there were but the one—* [am the God of Abraham, and 





the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” the declaration that si- —» 


fenced the Sldaeoes mast have ben Tong anticipated ty the wis 
living.” Ile ia aot the I rd of bel we Pe dead, but of the 
| nonentities, but of actual « weap extinct and annihilated, of 
mility of their life of er existences-—men removed from the hu- 
their dof clay loxthe Pande rte the Words to 
i Peaiiane ai ty lief me fet ise of God. ‘ 
 existegee : a belief from ine nie gt confessedly in the future 
and feeble philosophy of their 2 hens pete by the querulous 
among the infinite multitude. SE A Reyer, Pot eeaeepion 
is A) . . 
| he eetions of the poeis are in all naticns constructed upon the 
| popular betiet.. The Greek and Roman tales of 'T'artarus and Ely- 
ye > ean rm ip: by the fine fancies of men of genius, were 
ut (he “ranscripts of the universal tradition, that the soul «urvived 
the seParation irom the Lody, and immediate! 
we ely upon that separa- 
there ere awed epon an active state Of existences sche -erneret ame 
| for this rt SQys separate existenee wee Ff des, or Oreas , 
} * Suiios Danauur dunpitumus Olucs— sea. ~- 
For this place the Jews used the word Sheol, derived from the 
‘Hebrew primitive, implying, by that curious variety of significa- 
‘tions common to the language—to ask, as a matter of anxious inqui- 
ity; to crave eagerly,—and to demand as a loan, or solicit as a matter 
‘to be returned. The word for the Grave, or receptacle of the body 
‘alone, is Keber. Jn the sublime passage of Isaiah, xiv. 9., where 
‘the King of Babylon is triumphed over, he descends to Sheol, and 
\is met by the Rephaim, the spirits of the tyrants who have sunk in- 
‘to the grave before him, and who give lim the terrible welcome— 
'“ Art thou become even as one of us.” 
| But the true evidence, equally superior to the feebleness of tra- 
| dition, and the perplexity of human conjecture, is in the New Tes- 
| famenf. 
| ‘The doctrine is of the highest interest to the human mind. The 
| aspect even of the grave is repulsive to our nature. The abandon- 
ment—the separation from life—the decay—all are features that 
istartle the heart of man. But the true terror is the fearful darkness 
ibeyond; that wild waste through which the mind attempts to tra- 
‘vel in vain, and which the imagination either relinquishes in de- 
spair, or peoples with the forms of a bewildered and harrassed 
| dream. 
| Itis the glory of Christianity that it relieves the mind from the 
dread of final ruin. But in that Jong duration which has intervened 
‘between the death of our forefathers in the faith, and the final re- 
| surrection to their reward, and which may still intervene between 
our own departure and the great day of restoration—what is to be 
the state of the disembodied mind? [Is it to sink into utter uncon- 
sciousness withthe body ?—Against its total extinction we are se- 
‘eure. But are the six thousand years that have passed over ihe 
tombs of the Patriarchy to have been years of utter insensibility ? 
| are the illustrious displays of a perpetual Providence—the mira- 
eles that divine power has been pouring out like sunbeams, from 
ithe eternal source of power and glory; the sublime counteraction 
lof the vices and rebellions of our fallen nature in the vast extent of 
i the I[cathea world; the conduct of heaven in raising up the chosen 
people; the whole magnificent system of the divine government 
(on earth, more magnificent than even all the glories of the material 
' universe ;—are all those lofty views which kindle the adoration of 
\ the highest spirits of heaven to be looked upon as baving been ut- 
| terly hidden from those who are declared, during theit mortat ca- 
\reer, to have walked with God? ‘This we cannot believe without 
‘the evidence of either some physical impossibility, or some distinct 
declaration of Scripture. 
Can we conceive that the glowing spirit of St. Paul has slumber- 
led during almost two thousand years ?—that the dispensations of 
the Almighty wisdom during a third part of the age of the world 
‘have been hidden from a being, whose hourly delight was in the 
view of those dispensations; who drank in knowledge, faith, and 
hope direct from tie eternal fount; whose heart was hourly mount- 
ing on the wings of holiness and burning gratitude to the throne ot 
lthe Eternal; whose spirit was actually borne up, before it had 
‘thrown off the veil of flesh, to the third heaven? What but the 
positive law of Scripture can authorize the belicf, that, while even 
‘the passing generations,—beings immersed in the world, darkened 
| by its ignorance, and inflamed by its passions,—may trace those 
‘mighty instances of benevolent power, exult in the knowledge that 
\they pour upon them, and feel their highest hope and richest men - 
‘tal enjoyment in the view of the rapid completion of the promise 
‘and prophecy of the Eternal; yet that the spiritef the great Apos. 
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tle,—with his fight finished, his work of faith and holy heroism 
done, his immortal crown gained, his solemn struggle with éarthly 
passion and fleshly error ended in victory,—should, atthe moment 
of triumph, be cast into the chains of darkness; have all his noble 
faculties and angelic thoughts, his ambition of eternity, sunk into a 
sea of oblivion; liis freed spirit, that had actually seen, even in life, 
whatit had not entered into the heart of man to conceive, nor had 
ever before heen given to the eye of man to witness,—the Paradise 
of God,—should be sunk for years immeasurable into a clod of the 
valley. : 
All analogy is against such a conception. But we have the di- 
rect evidence of Scripture for the active existence of the soul on 
the separation from the body—the ofien-quoted answer of our Lord 
to those Jewish doctors, who denied the existeace of the soul, 
‘« Godis not the God of the dead, but the living.” This undoubted- 
ly implies, that be is the Lord of the living in some more definite 
sense than as he is the supreme master of all creation, active and in- 
active—merely material, and instinct with life. He is here decla- 
red to be the Lord of beings existing at the time when the words 
were spoken, though the Patriarchs were laid in their graves nearly 
| ears before. 
ag he vay | (Matthew, x. 23.) which we do not recollect to have 
seen applied, strongly expresses the foundation of the doctrine. 
«Fear not them which kill the body, bat are not able to kill the 
soul,” is an obvious declaration, that whatever may be the means of 
extinguishing life, the Spirit of man is beyond their reach—that it 
Our Lord’slenguage to the penitent thief, 
isa similar declaration: *“F-say—unt _shalt thou he | 
with me in Paradise.” Attempts have been made to represent, by 
a mistranslation, this text as only a general and remote promise : as 
if our Lord had said, “This day I tell thee.” But the immediate 
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vaders ; and however we might lament their fate, and endeavour to 
avert # we could not but admit that the retaliation was not without 
justice.” Kv 

Oorcountrymen entered upon the defence of the castle of Trinity, 
the capture of which by the French was a necessary prelude to the 
fall of Rosas, respecting which the following is interesting. 

“ One morning, very enriy, I happened to have the look-out. The 
streak of fog which during the night hangs between the hills in that 
country, and presses down iato the valleys, ad just began to rise,and 
the stars to grow more dim above our heads, when I was lookin 
over the castle wall towards tiie breech. ‘The captain came out an 
asked me what I was looking at. Itold him I hardly knew; but 
there did appear something unusual in thevalley,immediately below 
the breach, He listened a moment, looked attentively with his 
night-glass, and exclaimed, in his firm voice, but in an undertoned 
manner, ‘ To arms!—they are coming!’ In three minutes every 
man was at his post; and though all were quick, there was no time 
to spare, for by this time the black column of the enemy was dis- 
tinetly visible, curling along the valley like.a great centipede; and, 
with the daring enterprise so common among the troops of Napo- 
leon, had begun in silence to mount the breech. It was an awful 
and eventful moment; but the coolness and determination of the 
little garrison was equal to the occasion. The word was given to 
take good aim, and a volley from the masked guns and musketry was 
poured intothe thick of them. They paused—deep groans ascended ! 
[hey retreated a few paces in confusion, then rallied, and again ad- 
vanced to the attack ; and now the fire on both sides was -y up 


| withant.intermission. The great guns from the hill fort, and the 
Swiss sharp-shooters, still nearer poured copious Volieys” 3,and- 


with loud shouts cheered on their comrades to the assault As they 
approached and covered our mine, the train wes fired and up they 





ime s be distinctly implied. The penitent thief had made a 
rhymed Bre toa aaiaie which, when he saw the Messiah on 
the cross,and palpably leaving life, le must have looked on as re- 
mote, “ Lord, remember me when thou comest to thy kingdom. 
His belief in the truth of Messiah, must certainly have been of the 
inost pre-eminent kind, when, in the midst of the fullest visible 

roof that the King of Israel was a human being, overwhelmed b 

is enemies, expiring in the common agonies of the cross, and sul- 
fering without resistance the rejection, tauntings, and cruelty of bis 
yeople; with even his immediate followers as such all flying; and 
but a few, prompted by personal affection, venturing to approach his 
dying hour: and not less in the midst of the horrid pangs that were 
rending every nerve of the criminal himself, he could proclaim by 
his solitary and glorious avowal, his reliance on the declaration of 

God. The answer, then, is worthy of the Lord of life and death, 
“‘[ tell thee, this day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” I shall not 
put off the reward to the period when I shall come in my triumph, 
the visible King of Israel and the world: J sball lead you at once 
into the place o beatitude, where the disembodied souls of the holy 
The text also makes a striking distinction between the request 


re. 
pon the promise. The criminal asks to be a sharer in the future 
kingdom. This is nol answered. Bet he is promisedan entrance 


i resent Paradise; a promise, in which the remoter glory 
totlecluded, with the addition of the immediate and unsolicited hap- 
piness. The parable of Dives and Lazarus, confessedly, like all the 
other parables, founded on the general belief of the people to whom 
it was addressed, is a proof of the general belief at the time; but it 
js more. There is a moral impossibility in our Lord’s having taken 
it for the foundation of even a parable, if its material were not es- 
sentially trae. The adjuncts ot the narrative may be, or may be 
not, additions, for the purpose of giving an influence to the lesson 
at the time. But. as Paley well observes, all the parables seem to 
have been systematically founded on fact. And where, we may 


jp of a parable touching on the gross fa- 
add: AomntGat eer Greek or Asiatic, ot Which, we know, that 


the greater part were familiar in Syria? 

Our Lord is also declared to have descended, after his death, into 
Hades, the place of the disembodied spirit, (improperly translated 
Hell,) and, as if expressly to obviate any vagueness in our belief of 
the fact, his actual occupation there is assigned:—he is declared to 
have preached to the spirits there, whose bodies had perished in the 
deluge ; pene! that portion of antediluvian mankind, which had 
not revolted with the multitude, but which, as is the law of great 
catastrophes, had suffered in the general punishment of the evil. 

But our Lordis declared to have been in all things ‘“ our ensam- 
ple.” Like us he lived On the earth, subject to its straggles and pri- 


vations; like ushe died: like him we are to rise from ihe grave bo- | 
dily ;—and why are we to suppose that in one point alone,—the ac- | 


tive existence of the soul between death and the resurrection,—we 
are to be dissimilar? 

At his death, he makes an obvions distinction between the body, 
which he was to leave on the cross, or surrender to the grave, and 
the Spirit, which wasto survive. Inthe final agony he cries, * Fa- 
ther, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” And thereupon, say the 
Evangelists, “he gave up the Spirit.” He does not present his 
body to the hands of the Father. St. Stephen, when dying, with 
ihe vision of glory in his eyes, offers up his Spirit in almost the same 


were to be attached to those pray 
divine protection, why should t 


take of a glorious destiny, be unnamed? Why should not the mar-' 


tyrs’s prayer have been “ Lord Jesus, receive my soul and body,” it 
they were alike to be precipitated into the grave, and slumber alike, 
until the great day on which the body isto awake trom its slumber? 
The evident reason is, that their intermediate fates were to be dif 


; somewhat advanced in years. 
ferent: and while the body was committed to the grave—a state of | self. It was pitch dark. T stumbled on; the wind biew a hurricane, | officer, and was st 
virtual non-existence,—the soul was to live, and be in the bands) and the dust and mortar almost blinded me; but I knew my way | 


of God 
—~p— 
FROM THE NAVAL OFFICER.” 
By Capt. Marriott. . 


The service led the middy to land on the eas- 
tern coasts of Spain, where the humane Suchet was then carrying 
on his ameliorating war. “In the article of dress (he states,) our 


“<a + a @-@ 


went in the air, and down they fell buried in the ruins! Groans, 


) screams, confusion, French yells, British burras, rent the sky ! The 


hills resounded with the shouts of victory! We sent them hand- 
grenades in abundance, and broke their shins in glorious style! I 
must say that the French behaved nobly, though many a tall grena- 
dier and pioneer fell by the symbol in front of his warlike cap. I 
cried with rage and excitement ; and we all fought like bull-dogs, 
for we knew there was no quarter to be given. ‘Ten minutes had 
elapsed since the firing began, and in that time many a brave fellow 
had bit the dust. The head of their attacking column had been de- 
stroyed hy the explosion of ourmine. Still they had re-formed, and 
were again half way upthe breach when the day began to dawn; 
and we saw a chosen body of one thousand men, led on by their 
colonel, and advancing over the dead which had just fallen. The 
gallant leader appeared to be as cool and composed as if he were at 
breakfast ; with his drawn sword he pyinted tothe breach, and we 
heard him exclaim ‘Suivez moi!’ I felt jealous of this brave fellow 
—jealous of his being a Frenchman ; and I threw a lighted hand- 
grenade between his feet—he picked it up, and threw it from him to 
a considerable distance, ‘Cool chap enough that,’ said the captain, 
who stood close to me ; ‘ I'll give him another ;’ which he did, but 
this the officer kicked away with equal sang froid and dignity. 
* Nothing will cure that fellow,’ resumed the captain, ‘ but an ounce 
of lead on an empty stomach—it’s a pity, too, to kill so fine a fellow 
—but there is no help for it." So saying, he took a musket out of 
my hand, which | had just loaded—aimed, fired—the colonel stag- 
gered, clapped his hand to his breast, and fell back into the arms of 
some of his men, who threw down their musket, and took him on 
their shoulders, either unconscious or pertectly regardless of the 
death work which was going on around them. ‘The firing redoubled 
}from our musketry on this little group, every man of whom was 
| either killed or wounded. The colonel, again left to himself, tottered 

a few paces further, till he reached a small bush, not ten yards from 

the epot where he reccived his mortal wound, Here he fell; his 
| sword, which he still grasped in his right hand, rested on the boughs, 
and pointed upwards to the sky, as if directing the ruad to the spirit 
of its gallant master. With the life of the colonel ended the hopes 
of the French forthatday. The oflicers, we could perceive, did 
their duty—cheered, encouraged, and drove on their men, but all in 
vain! We saw them pass their swords through the bodies of the fu. 

itives ; but the men did not even mind that—they would only be 

led in theirown way—they had had fighting enough for one 
breakfast. The first impulse, the fiery onset, had been checked by 
the fall of their brave teader; and sauve gui peut, whether coming 
from the officersor drummers, no matter which, terminated the affair 
and we were feft a little timeto breathe, and to count the number ot 
-our dead. The moment the [’rench perceived from their batteries 
that the attempt had failed, and that the leader of the enterprise was 
| dead, they poured in an angry fire upon us. [stuck my hat on the 
bayonet of my musket, and just showed it above the wall. A dozen 
bullets were through it in a minute: very fortunately, my head was 
notin it! The fire of the batteries having ceased, which it generally 
| did at stated periods, we had an opportunity of examining the point 
(of attack. Sealing ladders and dead bodies lay in profusion. All 
the wounded had been removed ; but what magnificent ‘ food for 
| powder’ were the bodies which lay before us !—all it would seem, 











| picked men ; not one less than six feet, and some more ; they were } 
words: “Lord Jesus, receive my Spirit.” If no forther meaning | clad in their grey capots, to render their appearanee more sombre! impeachment” 


ers than a general desire for the and less discernible in the twilight of the morning ; and as the wea- | in black, w 
e body, which is hereafter to par- | ther was cold during the nights, I secretly determined to have one of | of patent r 
these great coats as a chere amie to keep me warm in night-watches. | 


| LT also resolved tohave thecolonel’s sword to present to my captain ; 
‘and as soon as it was dark f walked down the breach, brought up 
j one of the scaling ladders, which I deposited in the castle ; me 
| having done so much for the king, I set out to do something for my- 


pretty well. Yet there was something very jackal-like in wandering 
about among dead bodies in the night-time, and I really felt a horror 
at my situation. There was a dreadful stillness between the blasts, 
| Which the pitch darkness made peculiarly awful «to an unfortified 
| mind. It is for this reason that I would ever discourage night attacks, 
) unless you can rely upon your men. They generally fail : because 
the man of common bravery, who would acquit bimself fairly in 
broad day-light, willhang back during the night. Fear and Dark- 


i: May 2, 
— —— — 
this hero; and our caplaigagho was the very flower of chivalry, de. 
sired me to stick a white kerchief on a pike, as a flag of trace, 
jand bury the bodies, if the enemy would permit us. I went out, ac. 
| cordingly, with a pace and a pick-axe,; but the tiraileurs on the hill 
| began with their rifles,and wounded one of my men. I looked at 
the captain as much asto say, ‘AmI to proceed?’ He motioned 
with hishand to go on, and I then began digging a hole by the side ot 
a dead body, and the enemy seeing my intention, desisted from 
firing. 1 bad buried several when the captain came out and joined 
me, with a view of recounoitring the position of the enemy. He 
was seen from the fort, and recognized ; and his intention pretty ac. 
curately guessed at. We were near the body of the colonel, which 
we were going to inter; when the captain observing a diamond ring 
on the anger of the corpse, said to one of the sailors, ‘You may 
justas well take that off; it can be of no use to him now.’ The man 
tried to get off, but the rigidity of the muscle after death, prevented 
his moving it. ‘ He won’t feel your knife, poor fellow,’ said the 
captain ; ‘ and a finger more or less is no great matter to him now : 
off with it.’ The sailor began to saw the finger-joint with his knife, 
when down came a a four pound shot, and with such a good 
direction, that it took the shoe off the man’s foot, and the shovel out 
of the hand of another man. ‘In with him, and cover him up 
said the captain. We did so; when another shot, not quite so wel! 
directed as the first, threw the dirt in our faces, and ploughed the 
ground at our feet. The captain then ordered his men to run into 
the castle, which they instantly obeyed; while he himself walked 
ey along through a shower of musket-balls from those cursed 
o 














Swiss dogs, whom I most fervently wished at the devil, because as 
ide-de-camp | 





the side of my captain, fully expecting every moment that a rifle- 
| ball would have hit me where I should have been ashamed to show 
the scar. J thouglit this faneral pace, after the funeral was over 
confoanded nonsense ; but my fire-eating captain never had run 
away from a Frenchman, and did not intend to begin then. I wes 
behind bim making these reflections; and as the shot began to fly 
very thick, 1 stepped up along side of him_and by degrees brougi): 
him between me and the fire. ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘as I am only a mid- 
shipman, I don’t care so much about honour as you do ; and there 
fore, if it makes no difference to you, I'll take the liberty of getting 
under your lee.’ He laughed, and said, ‘I did not know you were 
here, forI meant you should have gone with the others ; but since 
you are out of your station, Mr. Mildmay, I will make that use of 
you which you so ingeniously proposed to make of me. My life 
may be of some importance here ; but yours very little, and another 
midshipman can be had from the ship only for asking: so just drop 
astern, if you please, and do duty as a breast-work for me! ‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir,’ said I, * by all means ;’ and I took my station according- 
ly. ‘ Now,’ said the captain, ‘ if you are‘ doubled up, I will take 
you ameing | shoulders!’ I expressed myself exceedingly obliged, 
not only orthe honour he had conferred on me, but also for that 
which he intended ; but hoped I should have no occasion to trouble 
him. Whether the enemy took pity on my youth and innocence, or 
Whether they purposely missed us, I canuot say: I only know I was 
very happy when I found myself inside the castle with a wholc 
skin; and should very readily bave reconciled myself to any mea- 
sure which would have restored me even tothe comforts and cow 
veniences of a man of-war’s cockpit.” 


—~>.- 
FIRST AND LAST CRIME. 


JAMES MORLEY. 


‘‘ We shall be too late, I fear,” said my friendleorge Seymour, 
as he hurried me into a hackney-coach; and sfépping in himsel!, 
bade the mao drive with all the speed he couid, to the Old Bailey. 


* What makes you feel such an interest in the fate of this ac 
this James Morley?” I asked. this assas 


sin, 
heard circumstances mentioned respecting the murder tor which he 
is to be tried, that lead me to expect an extraordinary scene.” 

We soon reached Newgate; and making our own way through 
the crowd at the door of the Court, Seymour inguired of the jani- 
tor, as he slipped a crown into his hand, “whether the trial had 
begun 7?” 

“What trial ?” said the man, putting the money into his pocket. 

“James Mortey’s,” replied Seymour. “ Qh no,” rejoined the fe! 
low, shaking his head, and opening the door at the same moment 
But we had scarcely entered, when tapping me on the shoulder he 
added, “ You have not heard what bas happened?” 

“ What isit?” [exclaimed. “That there man Morley shot him- 
self last night; but there’s a wery nice case of bigamy just begun ; 
an elderly gentleman as has married seven wives, ‘ 
in Court; that’s him in black, w 

‘Elis pig-tail be .” Seymour was going to say. He wes 
stopped by the door-keeper, who observed drily, * he would be fined 
five shillings more if he swore in Court.” 

‘* This is really mortifying,” said I, as we descended the steps into 
what is called the press-yard. 

We were neither of us disposed to remain, and hear the “<o% 

against the elderly, pig-tailed, powdered gentleman 
ho had provided bimselt with a set of wives; like a case 
azors—one for cach day in the week. 


1 and they are all 
ith powder and a pig-tail.” 














es Murder and suicide!” exclaimed yo lata half aloud; andl 
| pausing for ® moment, undetermined whether he would returu! 
home, or make fuether inquiries at the prison. 


| “Texpected it would be so,” said a gentlemanly-looking man 


He had the appearance of a retired 
L anding close by Sevmour. 
“You knew him, ‘ 
; round. 

| 


: 


then?” replied Seymour, turning quich!y 


‘Almost from his cradle,” answered the stranger—“ for he hardi¥f 
stood higher than my knee, the first time I patted his little eur's 
| head; and I can scarcely be said to have lost sight of him since.” 
| “LE knew him a little,” observed Seymour. “He was one | 
those men of whom you could not know any thing, without a stro” 
| desire to know more.” 


' 
{ 


“T think I have had the pleasure of 1 i r ; " 
wi es.) ig id Di ave : : neetin , . Beymor 
‘catalogue of negatives,’ as a celebrated author says, * was very co-| ness huve always been firm allies, and are inseparably playing into! once, if not twice, at Mort sition Fie 


ious ;’ we liad no shoes nor stockings, no linen, and not all of us| each other's hands. Darkness conceals Fear, and therefore Fear My name 
bad hats—a pocket-handkerchief was the common substitute @r this; loves Darkness, because it saves the coward from shame: and when | 


articles: we clambered over rocks and wandered through the flin- 

ty or muddy ravines in company with our new allies, the hardy | 
mountaineers. These men respected our valour, but did not like our! 
religion or our manuers. They cheertully divided their rations with | 
us; but were always inexorable in their cruelty to the French priso- | 
ners: and no persuasion of ours could induce them to spare the | 
lives of one of these unhappy people, whose cries and entreaties to 
the English to intercede for, or save them was always unavailing. | 
‘They were either stabbed before our faces, or dragged to the top of 
a hill commanding a view ot some fortress oceupied by the French, } 
and in sight of their countrymen their throats were eut {rom ear to 

ear. Should the christian reader condemn this horrid barbarity, as | 
he certainly will, he must remember that these people were men | 
whose every feeling had been outraged. Rape, conflagration, mur- | 
der, and famine, had every where tollowed the steps et the cruel in- | 





*The Naval Officer; or, Scenes and Adventuresin the Life of | 
Frank Mildmay. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1829. Colbura. 


the fear of shame is the only stimulus to fight, day-light is essentially 
necessary. I succeeded in obtaining my object; in which I arrayed 
myself, and went on in search of the colonel’s sword ; but here I 
had been anticipated by a Frenelitsan. ‘The colonel, indeed, lay 
there, stiff enough, but his sword was gone 
turn, when | encountered, not a dead, but a“living enemy. ‘ Qui 
vive?’ said a low voice. 

and added, ‘ mais lescorscires ne se batteut pas.’ ‘C'est rrai,’ 
and growling, * bon sour,’ he was soon out of sight. 
back to the castle, gave the countersign to the sentinel, and showed 
my néw great-coat with a vast deal of glee and satisfaction ; some of 
my comrades went on the same sort of expedition, and were rewar- 
ded with more or less success. Ina few days the dead bodies on the 
breach were nearly denuded by nighily visitors ; but that of the co- 


said he; 
I scrambled 


lonel lay respected and untouched. ‘The heat of tue day had black- | 
ened it, and it was mow deprived of all its manly beauty, 


ing remained but-a loathsome corpse. 


f humanity, demanded the honourable interment of the remains of | 


. [was preparing to re- | 


* Anglois bete!’ answered J, ina low tone; | 


and noth-|}the usual alternatiy 
The rules of war, as well as! 


a : ey’s, before he removed from Finchile) 
ts Captain Shackerly,” said the stranger. 


| “Shackerly—Shackerly,” repeated Seymour, 
| Member that name—but 1} declare, 
) lect the particular occasion.” 


Pts Perhaps [ can recall one circumstance 
| day Morley’s uncle died.” 


“IT certainly ™ 
upon my honour, [ cannot rev 


to your memory: ' 


| * Enough,” interrupted Seymour, shaking his head, “I do remet 
| ber that day.” 


| “Twas there,” added Shacke 
, him the intelligence.”’ 

Captain Shackerly,” said Seymour, taking him by the Land 
)am happy to renew my acquaintance with you.” 

Shackerly bowed. We walked out of the press-vard : ane *! 
tered along the Old Bailey till we reached Ludgate Hill. 0 
places (Thames street alone excepted) this perhaps, is the vers 
which any one ever would select for continuing a quiet conver 
tion. ‘The day was too early (scarcely half-past ten) to permit 

e—an adjournment to the nearest tav: 
coffee-house ; so we turned, retraced our steps, and found our: 
once More opposite the gloomy entrance to Newgate, 


rly, “when Morley’s servant brow: 


“J know something of the man,” replyed Seymour, “and have : 


: 
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“‘ How did he destroy himself?” said Seymour. | to express my own-actions, or those of others. I was taught to 
“A pistol,” replied Shackerly ; “he sent the ball right through | know, but mot required to practise, the obligations of ra life; 
his . * p ; and I rioted in all the excesses, ran through all the transgressions, 
** Good God! exclaimed Seymour, “what a close to the life of | which mere boyhood could commit, with a digal, bat warranted 
such aman?” — ; _teliance upon parental indulgence. Oh God! what an after life of 
‘He was busily engaged in writing the greater part of the day, guilt and sorrow I should have been spared, if authority, hand in 
preveriag. as it was supposed, for his defence; but it appeared, after hand with wholesume discipline, had frowned upon my _first 
1is death, that his object was, to leave behind him—what shall | call | offences ! 
it?—not a confession—nor a modern reminiscence—but a rapid| ‘As my passions grew stronger, they took a wider range, and ra- 
sketch of those circumstances of his life from which he deduced its| pidly outstripped my years. An almost unlimited command of 
dast melancholy act.’’ * money placed at my disposal the means of gratifying every inclina- 
‘It should seem,” said Seymour, “that you have seen this) tion, by giving me the power to put meaner instruments in motion ; 
writing.” these sordid pandegs to vice, who make smooth the paths of sin for 
“ f have,” replied Captain gy f “for Morley had appainted | the privilege of dipping into an heir’s purse. I had three or four of 
me to visit him inthe evening, but when I reached the prison, the these pioneers in my pay by the time I was sixteen; but though I 
fatal deed was consummated. I saw him, as he lay a bleeding! knew the rumour of my youthful licentiousness sometimes reached 
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the 











perhaps be able to gratify, at one and the same moment, two 
fiercest passions of my nature—lust and revenge ! 

“I succeepED! 2 

“In these two words let me shroud a tale of horror. Harriet was 
my victim! Ask not how. J triumphed! She fell! An angel 
might have fallen as she did, and lost no purity. But her stainless 
heart was too proud in virtue to palter and equivocate with circum- 
stances. She never rose from what she deemed her bridal bed. 
And ere twenty summers had fanned her cheek, the grave-worm 
banqueted upon its loveliness. 

“his was my first crime. The recollection of it is engraven 
upon my memory by an awful catastrophe. ‘The night wind that 
sung her funeral dirge, howled with dismal fury through the burning 





) lames which reduced the house itself to cinders. 


ruins of my paternal mansion. Yes! that very night, as if it were 
in mercy to them, my father and my mother both perished in the 
ey were seen 


corpse, near the table, on which were several sheets of paper, con-' my father’s ears, | never saw displeasure darken his brow towards! at the windows of their bedchamber, shrieking for aid; but before 


taining what [ have mentioned. They were written in a firm hand, me, nor heard the language of reproof trom his lips. ‘They are the 
and signed with his name, only a moment, [ should imugine, beture | weeds of a rich soil,’ he would say, ‘which a little culture will soon 
he shot himself.” eradicate.’ It is true the more degrading of my follies were unknown 
“ Would it be possible to obtain a sight of this document ?”’ said | to nim. 
Seymour. ‘My education was not neglected. I had a knowledge ; and 
“T should think so,” answered orca oy “not immediately, | amid ail the dissipation into which [ plunged, { willingand eagerly 
but after the inquest has been held upon the body which issummon-| devoted much of my time to study. Masters ot every kind were 
ed for twelve o’clock.”’ provided tor me; but they were strictly prohibited from exercisin 
“Where shall I have the pleasure of meeting you, two or three any control. Itso chanced, I needed none ; I engaged in the acqui- 
hours hence?” said Seymour. “I am exceedingly desirous of peru-| sition of learning with the free grace of a volunteer, and I believe 


sing what Morley wrote; and by your interference, perhaps my de-| my preceptors were not reluctant to claim me as their_oupi 1 Henew took possession of me. 


sire can be accomplished.”’ acquired, has been to gild 


the only use Ihave ever made of what} 





_____ I shall attefid the inquest,” repled Captain See eee eee on upon the manner of acting them 


will be held in the prison; and if you return by two o'clock, I can! while in contemplation. 
almost undertake to promise you shall not be disappointed.” “‘T look back, at this moment, to the period of my life I am de- 
Seymour readily assured him he would be punctual, and they | scribing, as prosperous men recall the day-springs of their fortunes. 
parted for the present. They, from the proud eminence on which they stand, trace, step by 
“You must go with me,” said he, as we walked along Holborn. | step. in retrospective view, the paths by which they ascenced ; and 
“This Morely was no common man; and though he has descended | J, looking through the dark vista of my by-gone years, behold the 
to the grave, stained with the double crime of murder and suicide, it | fatal series of crimes and follies that stained their progress, stretch- 
what he has left behind him be a faithful record of his life, he has| ing tomy boyhood. ‘The gay and frolic irregularities, as they were 
bequeathed a rich legacy to the world. { cannot now tell you how! gently termed, of that untaied age, were the turbid source of the 
I became acquainted with him, some six or seven years since; I only | waters of misery in which Iam now engulphed. I was a lawless 
know, I look back upon the event as upon one of those occurrences | plannet, running at will; and the orbit | described laid waste more 
by which men compute the date of other things, subsequent or ante-| than one fair region of peace and happiness. 
cedent; they stand out like towering rocks, in the tide of a quiet! ‘My father had a brother, his elder ~ many years; a man of stern 
man’s life, which he sees through all its after windings.” and rigid character, as I then considered him ; but, asI would now 
“I have succeeded,” said he, “in obtaining posession of the | call him, of upright, firm, and honourable principle. He loved my 
papers ; but must retura them to-night. Whither shall we repairto father, but did not love his weakness ; and the display of it, in his 
read them?” indulgence towards me, was the cause of many a serious, if not 
‘Let it be some retired place,” observed Seymour. “What! sometimes angry, debate between them. Well do Iremember (for 
think you of Canonbury House,” said I, ‘where we can take an | it rankled like poison in my swelling heart) a declaration he once 
early dinner, and be free from intrusion ?”’ made in my presence. It was a fine autumnal evening,and he was 
“ With all my heart,” said Shackerly. Seymour signified his con-| seated with my father and mother in a balcony, which opened from 
sent; and we were soon on our way to that rural manufactory of | the library-window upon a spacious lawn. I entered the room, and 
cockney relaxation, in a hackney-coach drawn by two anatomies, | advanced towards them, unconscious, of course, that their conversa- 
whose progress was so humane, that any old woman who was|tion had been about me; but my uncle looking at me with a severe 
knocked down byone of the front wheels, opposite the Angel at!expression of countenance, and at the same time addressing his 
Islington, had time to get up again, before the hind wheel overtook , brother, exclaimed, ‘ Well, James, neither you nor I may live to 








her. 

As we rolled thus leisurely along, Shackerly informed us that the 
verdict of the jury, upon the wretched Morley, was felo-de-se ; and 
that he was to be carted into a hole that night, at twelve o’cloek, at 
tie end of the Old Baily, where the four roads, or rather streets 
meet. 

We were not more than two hours travelling from Smithfield to 
Canonbury House; (the distance itself not being more than two 
miles, even by hackney-coach mensuration, which always gives 
inuch better measure than the mile-stones;) and when we arrived 
it was agreed, with true English solicitude for that physical labora- 
tory, the stomach, to dine first. We,accordingly did so; and af- 
terwards, while we sipped our wine, Captain Shackerly read what 
follows, from the posthumous papers of his friend Morley. A slight 
shudder crept through my veins, as he drew them from his pocket ; 
tor [thought of the wretched being who had written what they 


contained, though I knew him not; and | saw they were stained in | 


several places with his blood. 


‘JAMES MORLEY, THE MURDERER! 

“ And to this, it has come at last! Thus Lread myself described 
in every newspaper! 
speaks of me! And many are these who have already made the 
appointment to be up betimes, and goto Morley’s ereculion! The 
execution of Morley, the murderer! Yes—it would become me 
well, to let the hangman play the dog with me; arude rabble gather 
round my scaffold; and a heartless world arnguse itself, an hour per- 
haps, with the Newgate history of my words, my conduct, nay, my 
very looks, from my first moment in a condemned cell, to my last, 
under the gibbet! It is not death I fear: but what I do fear, worse 


than ten thousand deaths, and what J have no spirit in me to sus-| jook it was! so full of meek sorrow and appalling obedience ! | 


Thus | am designated, by every tongue that | 


‘see it; but if the grace of God, or his own better reflection, ashe 
| grows older, do not work a change in this young squire, a duel, Jack 
Ketch, or arazor, will work his exit some day or other.’ 

“ My father smiled—I saw my mother wipe away a tear—at that 
moment [could have struck my uncle dead. I muttered a few 
words—I kne-v not what, and lett the room. Boy as I was, (for I 
had barely completed my seventeenth vear,) I felt all the vindictive 
passions of manhood kindling within me. It seemed as if a sen- 
tence had been passed upon me, the more terrible, because a secret 
voice whispered me, it was prophetic! That impression never for- 
sook me! It grew with my growth; it pursued me through life; it 
almost gave a colour to my after-years. If I could have opened the 
volume of futurity, and read the page, blotted with the record of 
what I was to become, it could hardly have bound me in the fetters 


my uncle. 

‘“‘T questioned my father haughtily, a few days afterwards, as to 
the reasons of his brother for thus speaking of me; and I even dared 
to insinuate, that, had he felt what a father should, he would have 
resented the indignity. He answered me (I write it with shame and 
‘ contrition) most mildly, most affectionately. The gentle being—I 
| see him now, as he tenderly took my hand—apologised to me—to 
| me! who onght to have stood trembling in his presence! I followed 
)up my blow. With cold, but subtle malignity, I played off my re- 
| venge towards my uncle, throngh the idolatry ot my father’s love 
| towards myself. IT barbarously geve him a choice ot misery; for I 
| disdainfully replied, that he must henceforth determine, whether he 
| would lose a brother or ason, us J had determined to remain no 
| longer under his roof, unless [ had the assurance that I should never 
| again see my uncle there. He looked at me. My God! what a 





of my destiny more certainly, than did this ill-omened prediction of 


‘any could be procured, the flooring gave way, aud they sunk at 
once into the yawning furnace that roared beneath. Theirremains, 
when afterwards dug out, were a few shovels-full of blackened 
ashes; except my father’s right hand, which was found clasped in 
that of my mother, and both uncunsumed. I followed these sad re- 
licts to the sepulchre. But with the tears I shed, there was blended 
a feeble consolation at the thought they had died before they knew 
the fate of Harriet; and a frightful joy, that another pang was added 
to the wretchedness of my uncle. 

“can well remember _w 






sliness and desola- 


A few days, a few bours almost, 
had snapt asunder the only links by which I seemed to be held to 
this world. Froward as my youth had been—headlong as I had 
followed the impulse of my passions—my heart was not seared, the 
springs of social virtue were not so dried up within mwe—my nature 
was not so bleak and barren—but that I aes sighed, in bitterness 
of soul, over the wreck of things that had been. There were mo- 
ments too, when I would gladly have paid the price of g/l my future 
life to redeem and cancel the past; for [ already shrunk, with pro- 
phetic fears, from what was to come. Nor could the intoxicating 
anticipations of that ample wealth which awaited me, when another 
year should elapse, make me forget that 1 was doomed to enjoy it 
alone. I telt, too, that I should enter upon my inheritance with a 
tainted name; a feeling which the falsehoods and fawnings of the 
parasites who surrounded me could not obliterate.- 

“Time, however, roiled on; and I grew callous, if not reconciled. 
I could not disguise from myself that the more select circles of so- 
ciety were closed against me; or, if [found my way into them, 
some blushing whisper was quicly circulated, which created a soli- 
tude around me. For several yearsI strove to bear down this ostra- 
cism of fashion, as I considered it, rather than of morals, by the im- 
posing influence of money. ‘There was no equipage—no establish- 
ment in the capital which surpassed my own; there was no patron 
of the arts, of literature, or of science, so munificeut; there was no 
benefactor to public charities so liberal; there was no dispenser ot 
private benevolence, whose alms were so ostentatiously blazoned 
forth. My name was on every tongue; my movements, and my 
actions, were the daily theme of the mewspapers; L lived in the 
general eye; but I could not level the Larrier which excluded me 
from the region I sought. 

“It was during this period, and while I was thus squandering 
thousands to achieve the conquest of shadows, that I succeeded in 
fixing an intimacy with a family equal to my own in station, and 
superior to it in fortuoe. The eldest daughter was an heiress ot 
large expectations, and my proposals of marriage were favourably 
received. I might almost say that Matilda was mine; when one 
day I received a letter from her father, peremptorily forbidding my 
visits. [was thuncerstruck. I hastened to the house, and deman- 
ded anexplanation. It was given in few words. Iwas referred to 
my uacle for any information I ea 

# Dhis blow struck me down. PhaQ run wroagh wy past —" 
tate; but hoped, by my marriage with Matilda, to repair my shattered 
fortune. ‘Three weeks atter it was known that the match was broken 
off, I was a prisoner fordebt in the King’s Bench! I breathed no cur- 
ses upon the cause of this sudden reverse of fortune, but—I swore 
revenge, in silence ; andI kept my oath. 1 languished away six 
months, acaptive debtor ; and thea taking the benefit of the act, 
I walked forth a beggar to prey upon the world at large : I had stu- 
died, during that time, in an admirable school, where found profes- 
sors in every art by which fools are gulled, and knaves foiled wath 
their own weapons. I was an apt scholar, and returned to the bo- 
som of society, an adept in the science of polished depredation. 
Translate this into the language of the Old Bailey, and I became a 
swindler by profession. Like the eagle, however, I was a bird ot 
prey that soared into the higher regions, and rarely stoo dto strike 
‘the meaner tribes of my species, I had not lost, with the trappings 
| of my birth, the manners and address of the sphere in which [ had 
| moved; and these were now my stock in trade for carrying on my 
| new vocation. . , 
“Among the children of misfortune with whom I associated in 





tain, is, the malefacior-exhibition of myself. These hands bound | Without uttering a word, he sat down to his writing-table. The | prison, was Charles Fitzroy: a bankrupt in every thing but exhaust- 
with cords—these arms ignominiously fastened—a vile halter round | tears fell upon his paper; but they did not blot out a few bitter | less invention, and unconquerable perseverence. Give him the free 
my neck—and the leading forth to public execution! Oh! these| words addressed to his brother, which severed forever in this world | use of his limbs, and with matchless dexterity he would make the 


ant 
have resolution to escape it, (if only that escape were left me,) by 
dashing out my brains against the walls of my prison 

“Why then, should I undergo the mockery of trial?’ Why stand 
at the bar of justice, to hear myself arraigned—to endure the public 


ake gy erry and these adjuncts are dreadful! [look into myself, | two noble hearts; cast, indeed, in different moulds, but which kin- | contributions of the morning furnish out the riotous ex 
I find I have less fortitude to go through such a scene, than ]} dred blood had cemented, in the close bonds of fraternal love, for ) evening. 


more than forty years. = ; 
| This was my first revenge. But was I satisfied? No! 
| “Tt was only a few months afterwards, that chance threw in my 


way a daughter of my uncle’s. I met her at the house of a common 


gaze—listen to well-turned periods of trite horror at my crime—and_ friend, who knew and deplored the unhappy schism which prevailed | 

hear others tell, how J perpetrated it?’ And when twelve men shail | petween the two brothers. Le was equally attached to both, and I 

gravely pronounce I ama murderer, to receive judicial sentence. | peljeve pleased himself with the idea, that an occasional intercourse 
+} : Y “ ’ e : . +a: * 

with a solemn exhortation to prepare for a felan’s death; and the | petween the younger branches of the families, might, some day or 


nses of the 
It was his boast, that he would breakfast with an empty 
| pocket, and dine with a purse that should defray the carouse of a 
| dozen friends. And Ihave known him fulfil his boast, with a heart 
_as light, too, as became a man who thus made the credulous fools of 
the world bis bankers. : 

“Twas needy, desperate, and an outcast; and I linked my dess 
tiny with Fitzroy'’s He had my confidence; such confidence as 


‘confederates in Knavery can bestow. When he obtained his liberty, 


which he did shortly after my own was accomplished, he introduced 


orthodox appendage, that if Lam duly penitety, for the remaining | uther, bring about a reconciliation between the heads. My cousin 


a hours [ am permitted to breathe, my soul may find heaven, 
while the surgeons are scraping my bones, to make a skeleton for 
their museum of curiosities. 

* Yet, even to this ordeal would I submit, were it thus only the 
world could learn by what achain of circumstances I became a 
murderer. But itis not so: for that which living ears might have 
listened te in my defence, living eyes can read after my death. 

“‘T was the youngest child of three; but before [ had attained my 
tenth year, I was an only one. 
both my parents, and now I was their idol. They hung upon my 
existence, as a shipwrecked mariner clings to the last floating frag- 
ment of the gallant bark that bore him; they lived, but while they 
held by me, in the —_ tossings of the ocean of life. Iwas not 
slow to discover my value in their estimation, or to exercise, in its 
tallest extent, the capricious tyranny of conscious power. Almost 
the earliest impression which my ripening mind received, was a regal 
immunity from error—I could do no wrong. 


‘There was no deficiency of moral training, either by precept or! 


example. ‘The stream of virtuous admonition was poured, in a full 
tide, over my heart; but it was left to stagnate. ‘The model of vir- 
tuous conduct was held vefore my eyes in every action of my pa- 


rents; but I was absolved from the duty of imitation. What was|tumely. My wounded spirit was insatiate for vengeance. 
I imperceptibly created within myself an arbi-| tated, deeply, how I could inflict it, so asto strike the blow where 
ard of right and wrong; my moral vision became habitu- | he was most vulnerable. I did not brood long over my dark purpose. 


the ed ? 
trary stan 


I bad oY ay been the favourite of | 


| Harriet was a year olderthan myself. She was in her nineteenth, L 
‘in my eighteenth year. [loved her. Yes; the first feeling that 

glowed within my bosom was that of love. She was beautiful—fas- 
| cinating—accomplished—amiable—and IT loved her. It was not 
long before I was satisfied I had kindled a reciprocal passion in her 


breast. ‘The mute eloquence of her look and manner was only the : hw 
s ‘the dearest objects of my life; but his prediction of my boyhood 


harbinger of that same thrilling eloquence, which fell from her 
/ tongue when I won the declaration of ber affection, 
“ Her father knew we met at this friend’s house ; but whether he 


never learned. Lonly know, that, at the very moment when sepa- 
ration was madness, his mandate went forth, prohibiting all far- 
ther intercourse between us, and that it was obeyed. Not by me; 
for I was incapable ot submission: but by my gentle Harriet, who 
thought herself incapable of disobeying. We met no more where 
we had been wont to meet; and my young beart’s spring of happi- 
ness seemed forever withered. 

“ But here again, | began to reflect, my path was crossed—my 
hopes were blighted—by my uncle. I heard, too, that bis tongue 
had been free with my name ; that the blistering censure of his aus- 


tere virtue had fallen upon my actions. I writhed under “ 4 
medi- 





was told, or whether he penetrated the secret of our attachment, I! strides. 
> ‘ channels through which my precarious means flowed, and thought 
| of the luxurious enjoyments which his opulence commanded. It 








me to his companions; men who, like himself, lived by plundering 
the unwary, and who looked up to him as their Magnus Apollo. L 
was soon initiated in all their mysteries; and played my part to ad- 
miration at the gaming-table, on the race course, and in the ring. 

‘ Fitzroy was master of the secret that festered near my heart; 
the increased and inereasing batred towards my uncle. I regarded 
him as my evil genius; for not only had he thwarted me in two of 


had clung to me like a poisoned garment. I could pot shake it off; 
and now, more than ever, it seemed accomplishing itself with rapid 
It made me mad when I reflected upon the polluted 


was true, I had dashed his cap with bitterness; but it was no less 
true, thatit still flowed with sweets, while mine was brimmin with 
gall. Fitzroy would often talk to me upon this subject, and devise 
schemes for a successful inroad upon his purse. At ig 2 a plan 
was matured between us, in which I could not appear, but which 
Fitzroy, and a picked few of our associates, undertook to execute. 


| “My uncle had always been passionately fond of the course, and 


| prided himself upon his stud of racers. LHe betted largely, and was 
| generally fortunate, probably because he selected his men with a 
| wary eye. ‘The race course, then, was the arena chosen for theen 
| terprise ; but admirable as were the ey plans, and skilfully as 

they were executed, such was his luck, or so profound were his cal, 





ally distorted: I had one code of ethics for the world, and another | The love [ still bore his daughter, was now tmingled with the hatred/ culations, that they failed five successive seasons, Fitzroy, however, 


lor myself; words changed their meaning, according as they were 


I bore towards himself; and [ exulted in the thought, that I should was one of those men who, when satisfied that what they engage in 
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ought to succeed, accOPding tothe means employed, only derive 
fresh vigour from every fresh defeat. He played his gamo a sixth 
time, and won. The same day that saw my uncle rise with thou- 
sands, saw him seek his pillow at niglit, a frantic beggar! He was 
too proud a man, too honourable, | will add, not to throw down liis | 
last guinea, in satisfaction of such demands. He never suspected 
villainy in the business. file paid his losses, therefore; and in icss 
than a week alterwards, an inquest sat upon his body, which was 
found at the bottom of bis own fish pond. 


“T had my share of this infernal piunder; but so ravenous had | 


been my appetite for revenge, that not one pang of remorse dis- 
turbed the riotous enjoyments in which it was lavished. On the 
contrary, the very consciousness that it was my uncle's money I 
squaudered, gave a zest to every excess, and seemed to appease the 
knawing passions which had so long tormented me. In two or 
three years, .owever, boundless extravagance, and the gaming-table, 
stripped me of my last shilling. It was in one of the frenzied mo- 
ments of this profligate reverse of fortune, that I committed the 
crime for which, it to-morrow dawned upon me, I should be pub- 
licly arraigned. 

Fitzroy had been fortunate the whole night. [Thad thrown with 
constant bad luck. He had pocketed some hundreds; I had lost 
more than [ could pay. [asked him for a temporary loan ot fifty 
pounds, to make good what I owed, and stake the simall remaining 
sum for the chance of retrieving all. He reiused me. It was the 
first time he had ever done so. But he not on/y vetused me, he 
taunted mresvith sarcastic reproofs for my oily, aud muttered some- 
thing about the uselessness of assisting a man who, if he had thou- 
sands, would scatter them like dust. He should have chosena fitter 
moment to exhort me, than when I was galled by my losses, and by 
his denial of my request. I was heated with wine too; and half 
mad with despair, half mad with drink, [ sprung upon him, tore him 
to the earth, and before the bystanders cou!d interiere to separate 
us, [had buried a knife, which I snatched from atable near me, up 
to the handle in bis heart! He screamed—convulsively grappled 
me by the the throat—and expired! [Elis death-gripe was so fierce 
and powerful, that L believe had we been alone, bis murderer would 
have been found strangled by his side. It was with difficulty that 
the horror-struck witnesses of this bloody scene could iorce open 
his clenched tiands time enough to let me breathe. 

“Thave done! I remember, as if it were but yesterday, the silent 





response which my beart made, when my uncle pronounced that ; 


withering sentence on me. ‘No!’ was my indignant exclamation ; 
‘I may deserve a hundred public deaths; but uf L know myseli, | 
would neverundergo one!—Nor witt l. When that which I have 
Written shall be read—other hopes avd fears—other punisl) ments, 
perchance, than man can awaken or inflict—will await me. My 
Jirst crime—my first revenge, and my last, | have recorded; my last 
crime others must tell, when they speak of the wurderer and sut- 
CIDE. “Janes Morey.” 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 


March 19th.—The President in the chair.—Capt. Sabine's paper | 


? 


‘(on experiments inade with the pendulum in vacuo,’ was resumed 
and concluded. 

Capt. Phillips was admitted and took his seat as a fellow: Capt. 
Hutchinson, the Director of the British Foundery in India (Calcut- 
ta), and Dr. Elliotson, of Jesus College, Cambridge, were elected. 

Anatomical account of the foot of a Chinese female.—March 5.—A 
paper was read, entitled,“ Anatomical description of the foot of a 
Chinese feinale.’”” By Bransby Blake Cooper, Esy. ; communicated 
by P. M. Roget, M.D.Sec.R.S. 

The foot of which an account is here given was obtained from the 
dead body of afemale found floating in the river at Canton, and had 
all the characters of deformity consequent upon the prevailing habit 
oO cay Oandaging for the purpose ot checking its natura} growth 
To an unpractised eye it has more the appearance ef a cougenita! 
inalformation, than of being the effect of art, how ver long contin- 


location. From the heel to the great toe the length of the foot mea- 
sures only four inches; the great toe is bent abruptly backwards, 
ind its extremify pointed directly upwards; while the phalanges ot 
the other toes are doubled in beneath the sole of the foot, having 
rearcely any breadth across the foot where it is naturally broadest. 
The heel, instead of projecting backwards, descends in a straight 
sting the bones of the leg, and imparts a singular appearance to 
the oot, as if it were kept ina state of permanentestcnsion, From 
the doubling-in of the toes into the sole of the fvot, the externa! edse 
ofthe foot is formed in a great measure by the extremities of the 
nielatarsal bones; anda deep cleft or hollow appears in the sole of 
ihe foot, across its whole breadth. The author gives a minute 
anatomical description of all these parts, pointing ont the deviations 
from the nataral conformation Te remarks, that from the dimina- 
live siz of the foot, the height of the instep, the deficiency of 
breadib, and the density of the cellular texture of the foot, all at- 
iempts to walk with so deformed a foot must be extremely awk- 
ward ; and that in order to preserve an equilibrium in an ercet posi- | 
tion, the body must necessarly be bent forwards with a painful ef- | 
fect, and with a very considerable exertion of muscular power, 

Counter Current in the Strails of Gibraltar.—At a late sitting | 
(Dec. 18) the following paper was read: “On the Water of the 
Mediterranean.” By W. H. Wollaston, M.D. F.R.S. 

The late Dr. Marcet, in his examination of sea-water, of which he | 
has given an aceountin the Philosophical Transactions of 1819, had | 
been unable, for want of a sufficient number of specimens of water. 
taken at various depths in the Mediterranean, to draw any certain 
inference as to what becomes of the vast amount of salt brought 
into that sea by the constant current which sets in from the Atlantic, 
through the straits of Gibraltar, and which, on the evaporation of the 
water, must either remain in the basin of the Mediterranean or es- 
cape by some hitherto unexplained means. In the hope of obtain- 
ing farther evidence onthis question, he had requested Captain 
Smyth, R.N., who was engaged in a survey of that sea, to procure | 
specimens of water from the greatest accessible depths. ‘Lie speci-' 
mens collected by Capt. Smyth were, in consequence of Dr. Mar- 
cet’s death, given to other persons and applied to otherobjects. Dr. 
Wollaston, however, fortunately obtained the three remaing bottles | 
ofthe collection. The contents of one of these, taken up at fifty 
miles within the Straits, and from a depth of 670 fathoms, was found 
to have a density exceeding that of distilled water by more than 
four times the usual excess; and accoringly it left upon evaporation | 
more than four times the usual quantity of saline residuum. The 
result of the examination of this specimen accords completely with 
the anticipation that a counter-current of denser water might exist 
at great depths in the neighbourhood of the Straits, capable of carry. | 
ing westward into the Atlantic as much salt as enters into the Medi- 
teranean with {he eastern current near the surface. If the two cur- 
rents were of equal breadth and depth, the velocity of the lower. 
current need only be one-fourth of that of the upper current in or- 
der to prevent any increase of saltness in the Mediterranean. 


Mae 





SUNUWATY. 
_ Sontag has made an agreement with the opera manager, that she 


shall not furieit the 10001, peaalty annexed to the breaking of her 
egreement if she should by accident be compelled to marry 


sovereign prince daring the term of it! She was unquestionably 
right. Should this accident befal her, it will in all probability carry 
its own punishment with it—which it would be unreasonable to wish 
to increase by so heavy an addition. 

Drary Lane produces a brilliant Easter piece, in which Stanfield 
isto outdo himself. We are giad to hear and to anounce this ; for 
we hold Stanfield’s stage scenes to be among the very highest works 
of art that our day has produced. 


“ About half-past seven o'clock on Wednesday night, while his 
Majesty was entertaining his distinguished guests, the gas-lights, both 
in the interior and exterior of the Castle, were suddenly extinguish - 
ed.”’—Windsor Express. ; 

‘From the above paragraph it should seem, that gas, all etherial 
fre unembodied as it is, is nevertheless subject to the same infirmi- 
|ties which beset our grocer nature. It no sooner gets within the 
_purtieus of a Palace, and feels itself “ dressed in a little brief authori- 
ity,” than it begins to— 
| “ Play such fantastic tricks before high people, 
| As makes the pages weep ” 
| TThetruth is, there is no resisting the atmosphere of a court. 
| Once within its influence, all things become instantly “of court, 
courtly.” We would fain pursue to its spring the examination ot 
| this singular fact in natural history. But at present, we have only 
time to remark on the confirmation afforded by the above anecdote 
to an opinion we have always entertained, that the first lesson likely 





| 


| and proper to be learned by all courtiers—from the Keeper of the __—____— 
iting s Conscience to the enlivhtener of his corridors—is that of | 


| doing their utmost fo keep the Monarch in the dark. 


| Abernethyana.—The following is the last and best that we have 
, heard of the above-named gentleman. We should premise, that the 
details of it are a little altered, with the view of adapting it to 
“ears polite ;” for, without some process of this kind, it would not 
A lady went tothe Doctor in great distress 
| of mind, and stated to him, that, by a strange accident, she had 
|swallowed a live spider. At first, his only reply was, “whew! 
whew! whew!” a sort of internal whistling sound, intended to be 
indicative of supreme coniempt. But bis anxious patient was not so 
easily to be repulsed. She became every moment more and more 
urgent for some means of relief trom the dreaded effect of the strange 
accident she had consulted nim about; when, at last, looking round 
upon the wall, he put up his hand, and caughtafly. “ There, 
, Ma’am,” said he, “I’ve got a remedy for you. Open your mouth ; 
and as soon as I’ve pnt this fly into it, shut it close again; and the 
' moment the spider hears the fly buzzing about, up he'll come; and 
then you can spit them both out together.” 
| The Laws of honour.—A duel was lately fought at Startbourg be- 
| tween two ladies, one French, and the other German, on a quarrel 
about a young minature painter. The combatants met, pistol in 
hand, and each attended by a female second 
| rious, and insisted on fighting muzzle to muzzle: but the Frenchwo- 
| man, regulating ber conduct by the advice of her second, stood out 
tor twenty-five paces. ‘They fired together, and missed. 


{ 
| have been presentable. 


} 


The seconds, however, now interposed, and declaring that the laws 
|of honour were now satisfied, took away the pistols, and the affvir 
‘ended: buat without any apology, 
| leaving the ground, handsomely professed herself not actuated by 
jany personal hostility: she had thought it due to ber honour to 
‘take a shot with the German, but now that the affair was at an end, 

the lady was welcome to the minature painter, whom she had forbid- 

den her presence that very morning.” The German was a Ba- 
:roness, and the Frenchwoman the wife of a General of Division. 
| Alluremeut.—A Paris paper gives the “annonce” of a tiger, in a 
| nanagerie lately arrived ia that capital, in the following attractive 
,terms:—* This tiger is perhaps ihe most extraordinary destructive 
} animal thatever was known. He has forced bis way into the cot- 


raying oil the negroes by wholesale, man, woman, and child. On 
his sabsequent travels, he has devoured savans, public functionaries, 
(und officers of every rank, froma simple Croix de St. Louis, up to a 
| Grand Offcier ot the Legion of Honour” 

| Ettrick Shepherd and Duke of Buccicuch.—It is generally known 
'thatthe tttrick Shepherd pursues the business of sheep farming ; 


and though ‘ Hogg on Sheep’ be a very popular treatise, we regret | 


. ; . ; aoe gy 
could wish. He rents a farm of about GU0/. per annum on the ample 


domains of the Duke of Buecleuch, and liberal as was the late and 
is the present Duke, Hogg’s farm is unconsciously high rented. In 
a conversation which his Grace had lately with the Shepherd, he re- 
| greted that his farm should be so dear—a sentiment which found a 
‘ready response in the breast of the author of * Kilmeny,” who testi- 
fied his acquiescence by shaking his head, shrugging up his shoulders, 
ice. Mr. Logg,” said his Grace, “do you think you could live 
{upon the farm rent-free?” ‘Tne question burst upon James like a 
thunderbolt, or a message from the land of spirits. Recovering bim- 


/self, he rubbed his hands and replied with his usual naivefe and areh- | 


ness—‘‘ Aweel, your Grace, a think a wad try.”’—Jnrerness Journal. 


Mademoiselle Sontag.—This young lady was safely delivered of | 


a daughter, about a fortnight since, which, with the mother, are 
likely to do well. This intellizence must be gratifying tu the mu- 


sical world, as it will enable the fair songstress to resume her profes- | 


sional avocations, which have been entirely suspended during her 
residence in Paris.—London Paper. 


The German was fu- | 


The Ger- | 
; man then insisted on their approaching, and firing until either fell. | 
| 
i 


The fair Frenchwoman, betore | 


| tages, in every direction bordering on the great African Desert, car- | 
2 nih b , . “1 ° ’ . > J . © 
ued; and appears at first sight like a club foot, or an unreduced dis. | 


to find that Hogg with Sheep prospers not quite so well as his friends | 
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munity. The offspring of Christian are represented to be very 
handsome, their features strongly partaking of the English. Their 
habitations, which are thirty feet in depth, and twelve feet wide, are 
constructed With boards. It is computed that the island is sufii- 
ciently extensive to afford, by culture, maintenance for its inhabi- 
i tants, allowing for their increase, for at least 160 years. An Ame- 
jvican, the only stranger among them, had landed lately and settled 
‘there. He isa carpenter, and had already begun to teach them to 
build, and to enjoin them to acts of industry (a work in which he 
‘had been very successful), and had established a school for the chi'- 
dren. John Adams was in good health, but rather infirm from age. 
‘Tle expressed a desire to return to his native lands—Hampshirc 
| Telegraph. 
Faringdon, March 7.—Married, yesterday, after a long-prolracied 
land sorrowful widowhood of five weeks and three dajs, Mr. J. Hull, 
‘ cordwainer, aged 60, to Miss Belinda Walker, aged 23. The happy 
‘couple received the congratulations of a Kumerous retinue, who es- 
‘corted them to and frem the church, and whose vociferations for the 
health and happiness of the * new light” (the fair bride) were kept 
\up tilla late hour, accompanied by the dulcet notes of a suitable 
‘band, which played a variety of appropriate airs on the occasion, 
| Among the various poetical squibs that were sported oa the subjeet 
of this union were the two following :— 
Poor Jemmy Hall 
His sorrows to lall, 
| 


‘ 











_ For the loss pf aitesi€ ioved Weariy, 
Another he takes 
To shake off his aches, 
And re-warm his cold clay—so chaerily. 


January and May, says Pope, 

| Should never come together, 
For if they do, how can they hope 
For cheerful, pleasant weather ? 
The first with cheeriess blasts ally’d; 

With flowery spring the latter ; 
| The one array’d with youthful pride ; 
The other—with chilly matter. 
| The blue riband has been given to the Duke of Richmond. "The 
other blue riband has been given to Lord Ashburnham, a nobleman 
| now living at Florence, and who will probably be greatly surprised 
| with this splendid distinction. ‘The honour, however, is understood to 
/have been conferred on him by bis Majesty in redemption of a pro- 
mise made many years ago to his Lordship’s father by the late King 
|and now recognised by his present Majesty. Lord Ashburnham is 
i scarcely a political person: he spends his leisure in literary pursuits, 
‘and is we believe, at this moment employed about a life of his ances- 
tor, whose charaeter he considers to have been unjustly handled by 
Clarendon.— Times. 

Mr. Lawrence has been appointed, on the retirement of Mr. 
Abernethy, Lecturer on Surgery at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.— 
| Lancet. 

A calenlation has been made that 15,000,000 inhabitants in Eng- 
‘land, consume almost as many cotton goods as 32,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants in France. 

We mentioned repeatedly, in the course of last year, the increase 
in the distillation of spirits. [t now appears that the excise duties 
paid in Glasgow last year, amounted to the unprecedented sum ot! 
711,980. 1s. 11 1-2d. sterling, showing an increase over the year 
| 1R27 of 72,6131. Os. 01d.— Glasgow Chronicle. 
| Stanzas to Thomas Moore, Esq. on perusing his “ Evening in Greece 


"Tis thine, Anacreon Moore, the heart to move 
With visions wild, and phantoms ot the brain; 
"Lis thine to rouse the heaving bosom’s love 
With the soft speil of thy melodious strais. 
Minstrel of love art thou! thy breathings seem 
From the heart’s tount! instiliing in the breast 
Ideas Elysian! as spirits of a dream 

To tancy’s region bear us, there to rest! 

Like the young zephyr o’er the woodlands straying, 
Rich as the fumes aimbrozian flowers respire, 
Soft as the sigh Aoltan chords conveying, 
Flow the sweet echoes from the tavour’d lyre! 


A worthy imitator of the far-famed spouse of Socrates was fined 

| 10s. 6d. last week for beating and abusing ber husband, an infirm old 

man. The evidence adiibited instructed varieus acts of cruelty 

On one occasion the poor old man wanted his nightcap, when bis 

Xantippe immediately seized hold of the *kail pat” and clapped it 

on his head, exclaiming—“ Ill gie ye yer nightcap, ye auld deevil.” 
—Straihmore Journal. 

The public dinner of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick, in 
London, on Tuesday. was attended by the Marquis of Downshir¢ 
Lord Piankett, Lord Londonderry, Mr. O'Connell, and at least 400 
of other noblemen and gentlemen connected with Ireland. The 
King sent a donation of £190, and the collection altogether amoun 
ted to nearly £1400. 

‘The anniversary dinner of the Drury-lane Theatrical Fond took 
place on Wednesday at the Freemasons’ Tavern, The 
Clarence presided, and the attendance was numerous and respecta 
ble. Upwards of £1000 were subscribed in the room. 
| An interesting portion of the speech of Sir H. [lardinge was ex 
| planatory of a blow which bad been forthe first time struck at the 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


Duke ot 


Mr. Shield possessed a very valuable viola (tenor violin), which | dead-weight system—by the application of £20,000 arrising from the 
he boqueatued to his Majesty, as a testimony of gratitude towards | sale of half-pay commissions generally, to the purchase on the part 


his Sovereign. When this was communicated to the King, he was 
graciously pleased to accept it, but at the same time directed that 
the utmost value of the instrument should be paid to the widow of 
his late faithtuland grateful servant.—Evening Paper. 

The total number of our troops in India is 19,710. 

The expense of the Royal Military College for the year is 19,0291. 
and Royal Military Asylum 24,1531, 
fh, 


this celebrated Painter a few day ago, on the part of the King of 
France, in acknowledgement of acopy of Mr. Martin’s engravings, 


which his most Christian Majesty has been graciously pleased to ac- | 


cept, ‘The medal has a bust of the King on the oue side; and on 
the other (in Freneh), “ Presented to Mr. John Martin by the Kking 
of France.’ The medal is very weighty, and the intrinsic value of 
the gold alone cannot be less than twenty gunineas. 

Pitcairn’'s Island.—The most recent accounts received at Valpa- 
raiso from Piteairn’s Island describe that little colony as existing in 
great harmony, and in full contentment with its produce. That 
which is now grown upon it is plantains, bananas, cocoa nuts, bread- 
fruit, sugar-cane, potatoes, ginger, and a plant from which a spirit is 
distilled. ‘The number of individuals who landed from the Lounty 
was nine Englishmen; and of natives from Otaheiie and Tethuroa, | 
stx men, twelve woman, and one child. ‘The population now com- 
prises of Engligh males and their descendants, thirty-eight: twentv- 
six females descended from the same nation; and five female natives 


}of Otaheite. It is a remarkable fact, that not one individual who} 


landed with Christian, not numbered now with the living, met 
with a natural de 


ath: each arrived at an untimely end, by assassin- | 


a ation or other violence, tle fruits of internal broilsin this little com- 


Ir. Martin.—A large and handsone gold medal was presented to | 


of the public (thatisto say, the extinction) of 140 subaltern com- 
missions, theamay of which amounted to £9,000 per annum, This 
pro tanto, was the employment of a sinking fund for the extinction 
|of annuities to the above amount during 140 lives, by which the 
‘public money is made to yield an annuity interest of above 1) per 
cent, 
The Dowager Countess Stanhope, who died on Saturday last, has 

| bequeathed £300 to St. George’s Hospital. 
| ‘The splendid brilliant diamond necklace and cross sold by Mi 
ieorge Robins, to day, belonged to Marie Antoinette, the lat 
Queen of France.—Courier. 
| Died, on the evening of the 5th March at No. 5, Hanover-street 
| Hanover-square, Colonel Sir Robert Barclay, K.C.B.. of the Hlon 
| East India Company’s Madras Establishment, in the 7Ist year of hi 
j age. 
Colour of the Eyes.—It is a remarkable fact, and no less so. 
| having remained so long unnoticed, that in Britain the dark colom 
ed eye is always found to prevail in the neighbourhood of coal mine 
and where coal is used as the general fuel; while, on the other hand 
the light or blue eye belongs to those districts in which that minera! 
is not used ; and notwithstanding the numbers of persons continual: 
pouring into the coal district, trom other parts of the country, in 
consequence of the demand for labour, yet the prevelency, in the 
former of the dark eye, especially among the children, is so evident 
that whoever will take the trouble to make the observation wil! 
most assuredly acknowledge the accuracy of this statement. I: 
what way the sulphurated hydrogen, &c, occasioned by the coo! fire 
atfects the pigment of the iris, it is not now my intention to inquire 
I consider it suflicient, ior my present purpose, to establis! 
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nexion between the use of coal, and the datk colour of the ‘eye: 
though from repeated observations, I feel assured, that there are more 
curious facts connected with the subject than bave yet come under 
the notice of pbysiologies: and which, when properly developed, 
will considerably alter the bearing of many opinions, hitherto enter- 
tained. —Rev. T. Price on British Physiognomy. 

The publichave heard a great deal, and more than enough, of late 
years, of the merits and advantages of a particular instrument inten- 
ded to supersede, in some cases that most dreadful operation, the cut- 
ting for the stone. Recent excavations made at Pompe, however, 
have stripped our times of the honour of this invention, for in open- 
ing the dwelling of a surgeon, among the ruins of that overwhelmed 
city, the identical dilator and extractor here alluded to was found 


gr 


among a variety of other instruments with which that dwelling | 


abounded. ¢ 
Fashionable Bonnets.—A gentleman of the name of Hutchinson 
was charged with an assault, before Mr.Minshull, at Bow-street, last 
Thursday, which arose out of those nuisances—the large bonnets, 
which ladies now wearat ourtheatres. A gentleman, named Sadd, 
nf Kilburn, attended a Mrs. Higginbottom at Covent-Garden Thea- 
ire, yesterday se’nnight, whose bonnet prevented Mr. tlutchinson, 
who sat behind her, from seeing the play; herequested the lady to re- 
move her bonnet, which was one of the most outrageous dimensions, 
and more resembled a hay-stack in bulk than a !ady’s head-dress, 
He said to the lady, “ Really, Madam, your bonnet is of such a tre- 
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mendous size that | caunot see a—partete—olthe performance ; I 
must trouble you to remove it; The lady disdained to repiy>rer 
friend took up the eudgels of the bonnet, and Mr. Hutchinson 
committed the assault. Mr. Minshull said, the practice of ladies 


wearing large bonnets at theatres and other places of pablic amuse- | 


ment, Was certainly very reprehensible; but held Mr. Hutchinson to 
bail.—London Paper. 

The infant of Mademoiselle Sontag, lately produced at Paris, is said 
to owe its birth toa great personage who derives a princely income 
from England. The Paris wits observe that Mademoiselle left the 
Kings’ Theatre for the Coburgh. 

Fine Aris.—Knight has sold “ Auld Robin Grey,” now exhibiting 
at the British Institution, for seventy guineas; and the Duke of Bed- 
ford is understood to have given Lance four hundred guineas for his 
two fruit pieces in the same exhibition. Mr. Heath has purchased 
a small painting by Webster, which he calls “'The Favourite,” and 
which will be engraved in the next volume of “ The Keepsake.” 


pa Turner, the landscape painter, is returned from Rome, laden with 
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and reproach, which were exhausted-on each other, seemed to. be 
ners civil war, rather than political discussion.’ Much talent 
Whi isplayed on both sides. Lord Belhaven, ina celebrated speech, 
which made the strongest expression on the audience, declared that 
|he saw, in prophetic vision, the peers of Scotland, whose ancestors 
jbed raised tribute in England, now walking in tue Courtof Kequests, 
like so many English attorneys, laying aside their swords, lest seli- 
defence should be catied murder ; he saw the Scottish barons with 
|their lips padlocked to avoid the penalties of unknown laws, he saw 
Scottish lawyers struck mute and contounded at being subjected to 
| the intricacies and technical jargon of an unknown jurisprudence ; 
he saw the merchant excluded from trade by English monopolies ; 
artisans ruined for want of custom ; the gentry reduced to inaigence 
—the lower elass to starvation and beggary. ‘ But, above all my 
|lords,’ continued the orator, ‘I think I see our ancient mother Cale 
| donia, like Cesar, sitting in the midst of our senate, ruefully looking 
around her, covering herseif with her Royal mantle, awaiting the 
fatal blow, andbreathing out ber last with the exclamation, 

‘ And thou too, my son !’ 

These prophetic sounds made the deepest impression on the house, 
until the aspect was in some degree dispelled by Lord Marchmount, 
| who, rising to reply, said, he too had been much struck by the Noble 
| Lord’s vision, but that the exposition of it might be given ina few 
‘words. ‘IT awoke, and behold it wasa dream.’ But though Lord 
| Belhaven’s prophetic harangue might be termed in one sense e@ vi- 
, Sion, it was one wiich continued taexist for many years: nor Was 
Lit until half a century had passed away, that the union began to pro- 
duce those advantages -to-Seetland which its promoters had fondly 
hoped, and the fruits of which the present generation bas so-tally 
reaped.” 





| 


—p—. 
| NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Portsmouth, March 14.—The Undaunted, 46, Captain Clifford, C. 
|B. and Pallas, 42, Captain Fitzclarence, are appointed tothe Ply- 
| mouth station ; the Galatea, 46, Captain Napier, C.B. and Briton, 
| 46, fon. Captain Gordon, are placed under the orders of ‘he Com- 
mander-in-Chiet at this port. 

The Rose sloop of war. Commander Travers, was to leave Rio de 

Janeiro on the 20th of December, for the Cape of Good Hope, with 
| Commodore C.M. Schomberg on board. 


Devonport, March 14.—Captain Charlies B. H. Ross, Resident | 


Commissioner at Malta, is shortly expected at this port in the Dryad, 


42, Captain A. Croftun, to enter upon the duties of Commissoner of 


; this Wock-yard, in the room of Commissioner Sheild, who retires. 








jects of distrust will in the end, I fear, prove to be not trust Toi; 


‘hose against whom the law is, + ill bé but t60 often ueainst the 
law. ‘Those who are ruled by force will soon require forve to rule 
them. (Hear, hear, and applanse.} i wilf fot recur to that irightful 
chapter of evils and perils to which the refusal oreven the delay of 
this boon will now inevitably lead. I will rather turn to the topics of 
which I hear something out of doors, regarding the alleged countervail 
ing perils that we are told may accompany concession, Listening 
with all diligence to the topics which have with snflicient zeal b- en 
promulgated on this subject, fam altogepher ata loss to find what tan 
gible peril, connected by any degree of probability with the measure 
these fervid orators have been able to point out. Che great point 
is, Whether 59 or 60 Catholics shall be admitted into Parliamcut, or 
shall continue to be excluded? Now, what possible misenief ean 

ey do in Parliament, except by their votes? No one who is ac- 
quainted with the first elements of Cocker, can venture to propound 
that this small sprinkling of Catholics can by any possibility elect 





either the conversion of the Protestant majority, over which ther 
are to be diffused, or outspeak or out-vote that majority within the 
j walls of Parliament. But for every other purpose, the powers o! 
| the Catholics to do mischief, will be exactly what they were before, 
) Whether they are in Parliament or out of it. They will have the 
same wealth, the same union, the same love of power, the same arts, 
the same unscrupulous morality, the same rage of proselytisn:, that 
are now imputed to them, and no more; and the only dilierence 
Will be, that while they are excluded from Parliament, they will le 
naturally disposed to turn all these arts and talents against the 
| Protestant faith and Protestant establishment. By the removal 


se—disabilities, nothing ean be added to their individun! 


ena 








power; but a great deal may be taken from their opposition to 
the Protestant faith. They will look upon Protestant establis!- 
ments and Protestant doctrines, with a less hostile, a less partial, 
a less rancorous eye, than they do now: consequently, they wil! 
have their minds more open to the pervading influence of those un. 
answerable arguments, those efficacious and i!lustrious examples, tha‘ 
subduing and harmonising influence of the holy life led-by Protes- 
tant Divines. They willbe more open to receive that light and that 
correction which it belongs to us to give, who firmly believe that those 
| doctrines will in the end, through the instrumentality of the avenue 
now to be opened, convert in time the whole erring family o} 
Christians, to that pure faith which recognizes the gospel as the true 
word of God—as the fountain head and weil of living waters, which 
sectaries and bigots of all ages have sought to pollute, by their vaii 
and ambitious dogmas. [Great and long continued applause.] 1: 
| is on these principles, that from the earliest time I could form any 





treasures of his own creating. ‘T'wo of his most finished landscapes | G@gmmissioner Ross will be succeeded at Malta by Commissioner 


are intended for the Earl of Egremont’s noble gallery at Petworth. 
At the hot-house in the botanic garden of St. Petersburgh, a shoot 
of bamboo, during the great heat of 1526, grew 26 feet in the space 
of 18 days. 
Antediiurian Remains.—It is reported in the French scentific jour- 
nals, that at length human antediluvian remains, in a fossil state, 


have been discovered in a cavern near Bire, in the Landes cepart- | 


ment, mingled with the remains of other animals. ‘They are said 
to have been found ina strong concretion of black mud, together 
with sea-shells, and fragments of pottery. 

The Fever at Gibralitar.—The Lancet contains the following com- 
munication from Mr. Rudge of Leominster:—‘‘ Mr. Oxberry (of 
Gibraltar), first observes ‘that persons having once recovered from 
this fever are not liable to a second attack, which marks the distinc- 


tion between the Yellow Fever of Gibraltar, and that of the West} 


Indies. He states, the oniy remedy which has proved successful in 
this dreadful disease, is the administration of a large cupful of olive 
oil every half hour till copious vomiting ensues, which is to be pro- 
inoted by drinking freely of warm water; the treatment is to be con- 
tinued till the stomach discharges nothing but water; at the same 
time frequent injeetians of olive gil and salt-and-water should be ad- 
ministered: afterwards, an ounce and % haif of castor ot) with the 
injections to be continued till the fever subsides. The patient may 
drink freely of lemonade and acids (to excite perspiration ; and for 
diet, good soup, without a particle of grease, is given. Ont of 85 
patients treated in this manner by a Spanish doctor (whose name 
is not stated,) only one died. ‘The English practioners commenced 
with calomel and bleeding, and under this treatment lost every 
patient ; seeing the eflicacy of the o:/, they adopted it, and proved its 
value by their subsequent success.’ 
in the West Indies, it might save the lives of many.” 


A journal devoted entirely to musical intelligence, and in partieu- | 
lar to the opera, is published at Milan, under the title of J Teaire Gi-, 


ernale Drammalico Musicale e Coregrajfico. Tia the last Number of 
this Journal there is, under the head ot Florence, an article relative 
the musical compositions of our Ambassador at that Court, in which 
it issaid that “ Por the performance of Lord Burghersh’s Opera, i/ 
Torneo, which was suspended curing the Carnival, there have been 
substituted evening parties and balls of the most splendid description, 
in which the high rank of the company, the elegance of the decora- 
tions, and the superb style of the entertainments, were equally con- 
epicuous.’’ With regard to the ablework of Lord Burghersh, the 
cistribntion of the parts and the score afford unquestionable proois 
of the taste, judgment, and musical skill of the illustrious composer. 
‘The greatest encomiums have been justly bestowed on (he introduc- 
tion and the choruses.—The lat(er were admirably sustained by 
thirty distinguished individuals of both sexes. 
ceters of the Opera were performed by Signora Willianis, Signora 


Vesta, and Signori Francischina, all of whom had excellent opportu- | 
nities afforded them for displaying the qualities of their voices and | 


knowledge of music. ‘To this florence paragraph the Editor of the 
Milan Journal (D. Giulio Ferrario) adds the tollowing note :—* I is 
not only in the Opera of the Torneo that Lord Burghersh has shown 
that he possesses emivent musical talent. Many of his compositions, 
which are printed and published, prove that the praises bestowed on 
this Mecenas of the Fine Arts are not in the slightest degree the off- 
spring of adulation.” 

M. Champollion has arrived at Thebes in Upper Egypt, and he 
visited the magnificent and unequalled temple of Dendera for the 
iirst time by moonlight. He seems to have been overpowered by 
the grandeur of its architectural proportions, but he says that the bass- 
reliefs on the walls are extremely rude. Je represents the acquisi- 
tions already made by himself and his corapanions in drawings, &e 
are more than sufficient to repay all the labour and expense of hi 
long journey. 

A Musical Album has been published ina fashionable shape 
Edinburgh; its distinguishing feature is the preference it gives tot 
simple and admirable airs of Scotland over the more scientific ! 
jess charming compositions of the Continent. ‘The Editor ir 
George Linley. 

Union of Scotland and England.—Sir Walter Scott terminate 
the Tales of a Grandfather with a sketch of the meast *s p 
sued to effect the union of Scotland and England, in ‘te .r¢ 
of Queen Anne-—The following incidents respecting . s e) 
ure well told, and the careful reader will not fail to appry t 
to the momentons event which at present agitatesthe country :— 

While the various plans for interrupting the treaty of the union 
agitated without doors, the debates in Parliament were oi 
the !most violent kind. ‘It resembled.’ said an eye-witness, ‘not 
the strife of tongues, but the clash of arms, and the hatred, rage 


were 


Were this treatment adopted | 


The principal char- | 


| Briggs, now at Bermuda; Commissioner Inglis from Jamaica to Ber- | OPnion on the merits of this great question, my conviction has 


‘muda ; and Captain John Ayscouge to be the new Commissioner at | #! ways been the same, and although it could not be well incrersed, 
| that impression has been strengthened by the urgent and immesiat« 


the Jamaica yard. e. 
| By aGovernment order, all 44-gun frigates are in future to be | perils which have brought on the present crisis, and by the exampl: 
of the many illustrious converts which that great teacher—expe 


[built to carry 32-pounders on the main deck; and asthe carronades | ° ve 
will be 32-pounders, there will be the great advantage of having only a 1 Wd psa to at original — —— ae long =e 
| one kind of shot. : duec cheering from all parts. } e then moved the following reso 
By a regulation just promulgated from the Admiralty, the uniform ae Taal f ,; + ott , ‘ a! e i 
gent of Pan eat Tie Tupmee er. Oe the Rove: ney Tit NOs | scald lov Gail de siadey Gee anenanes af the Gemma, 
| directed in the order of the Ist January, 1825, with the button as | avg § Py acc great ac Pisco 
: : | generosity, and justice, by which his Majesty’s Ministers now pro- 


| specified in the order of the 18th Dec. 1827. ‘ A , . ‘eer 
| ‘Theuniform of the officers of the Royal Marines is ordered by the | pose to eilect the final relief of his Roman Catholic subjec's from 
their remaining disabilities, and by which they will, at the same 


| Lords of the Admiralty to be the same as that worn by his Majesty’s | |! A ; 
| troops of the line. time, terminate the unseemly struggles which have so long agitated 
' > 

MR. JEFFREY AND DR. CHALMERS. 


| [In the fast Albion we published a short account of the meeting 


| 


‘lately held in Edinburgh in tavour of Catholic Einancipation—we 
now present the eloquent speeches of the above two eminent indi- | 
| viduals on that occasion. } 
| Mr. JEFFREY rose amidst long and continued applause. —I 
greatly fear that owing to a severe indisposition under which I labour, 
{ shall find it dificult to make myself sufficiently heard, even in the 
\tew words which I wish to address to you: but I cannot resist the 
temptation of attempting at least to say, that I never did come to 
|any public meeting, nor ever did rise on any public occusion, with 
| more unmingled satisfaction, or more heartfelt delight than at pre- 
isent; not only because I never came into such a meeting, with the | simply for the purpose of remarking, how delusive the indication 
greatness and joyfulness of the occasion of which, [ was so deeply | often is of the state of public sentiment, in as far as it is grounded 
impressed, and from which [had so near and cheering a prospect of| either on the majority of petitions or on the majority of signatures, 
great and attainable good betore me, but because I never before had { The truth is, that they are the non-contents, the alarmists, who are 
the good luck to be surrounded in any of my former efforts by the/in motion: and the contents scarcely ever think of moving but in 
many distinguished persons which I now see about me, from whom | the capacity of counter-alarmists. Meanwhile, it arithmetical de 
it was my misfortune in the former part of my career, to have been | duction were to be made of all the petitioners on both sides of the 
divided by general differences of feeling aud opinion, but with | question, it would be found that the great body of the public, the 
whom, on grounds equally honourable, I now feel that Tam cor-j great body of the population, were in a state of rest,—[Cheers]— 
dial!y and entirely united. [Applaase.] I feel that the greatness and they count with us, not with our opponents. [Loud cheers} 
of the occasion has entirely obliterated all those slighter shades of | We have read of expressive silence; and this is what their silence 
difference hy which in free states the opinions of men in ordinary | expresses. [Cheers.] There may have been a local effervescence 
times will naturally be distinguished, and when the question is, whe-| here and there; but mainly and throughout the land, there is # 
ther they shall co-operate in testitying their delight and satisfaction | general attitude of quiescence, perhaps the strongest demonstration 
in measures calculated to strengthen the empire, and to avert from | that could be given, of the reliance which the people of Scoiland 
every part of it the most tremendous and imminent perils, I trust) have on the wisdom and the safety of the measures now in agi 
this will always be the case; and that on questions like the present tation. 
| wes hall forget who are Whigs and who are Tories, who arein oppo-; But I would scarcely have averted to the existence of another pe- 
' sition, and who are on the side of wovernment; and only think of} tition, and of other petitioners, had it not been for the designation 
the common cause of our common country, and the true promotion) which they have assumed of Anti-Catholic; leaving to us, then, ir 
of the common good. Indeed, unless I very much misunderstand | might appear, the goodly designation of Pro-Catholic. Never wa: 
the signs of the times, Lam persuaded the period is not far distant) a grosser imposition practised on the public, and the popular mind, 
when what is commonly called party politics will be of far less con-| than by means of these two words. We are not Pro-Catholic We 
sequence than they have been in our day; and when those distine- | are not hostile. neither are we indifferent, to the holy cause of Pro- 
‘tions which have given party contests a factitious character, andj|testanism. [Cheers.] Icannot answer for others, but in vindica- 
leven the epithets and watch. words belonging to them, will dwindle! tion of myself, I can at least say, it is in the spirit of devotedness t 
| into insignificance, compared with the great object of furthering the that cause that [come here, and because in this emancipation o: 
common good, which was no donbt the object we all had formerly ; Papists, I see for Protestants a still greater and more glorious eman 
sought to attain, though by more separated, divided, and less effec-| cipation. [Immense cheering.] The truth is, that these disabili 
j tual courses. { Hear, hear.] At the same time I must acknowl!-/ ties have hung asa dead weight around the Protestant cause fo: 
}edge, that while this is my own impression, I have stillso much of, more thana century. They have enlisted in opposition to it some 
the taint of the ancient leaven—so much of the unrighteous mam- | of the most unconquerable principles of nature; resentment becaus. 
mon of whiggery in me, [a laugh] that I could not but have wished) of injury. aud the pride of adherence to a suffering cause. [Im 
‘hat ‘ue glory of consummating this great work had been reserved|mense and prolonged cheering.] They have transformed the 
Ifo a Whig Administration—or been left at least as the reward of | whole nature of the contest, and by so doing, they have rooted and 
~ Sose who, from first to last, had been zealous in their attempts to | given tenfold obstinacy to error. [Loud cheers.] They have given 
vduce it. But while I have been free to make this disciosure of| (o our side the hateful aspect of tyranny; while on theirs we be- 
‘nfirmity of my heart, [a laugh] I will go further in chastising | hold a generous and high-minded resistance to what they deem to bs 
‘hduing the -emnants of my inherent whiggery, by acknowl-| oppression. ['Tremendous cheering.] They have transformed » 
_in public, ' fore you all, that 1 am now fully convinced,| nation of heretics into a nation of heroes. We could have retu 
int this great measure could not have been cariied into effect by a} ted and shamed the heretic out of his errors, but we cannot bring 
4AVhig Administration in these times—nay, that it could not have | down the hero from his altitude ; and thus it is, that from the firs: 
| been so carried by any Administration, unless it had originated, and | introduction of this heterogeneous element into the question, the 
' een mainly supported by persons who, for the greater part of their cause of truth has gone backward. [Loud cheers.] It has ever 
ves, had been as conscientiously opposed to those principles as! since been met by the unyielding defiance of a people, irritated, bu: 
wey are now conscientiously devoted to them. Such blind andj not crushed, under asense of indignity; and this notable expedien: 
short-sighted creatures are we, even in those matters which seem to| for keeping down the Popery of Ireland, has not only compressed 
ie +> yst plainly and directly within the sphere of vulgar human) it intoa firmness, and closed it into a phalanx, which, till openeé 
wisdom; and so marvellously does Providence work its own great| up by emancipation, we siiall find to be impenetrable. [Prolonged 
| works, by instruments which the erring wisdom of man would throw | cheering. ] 
| aside as desperate and useless. [Great applause.] It is among the | Gentlemen will draw arguments from history against us ; but there 
| worst coaseguences of a system of injustice and oppression, that in| is one passage in history which they never can dispose of. How 
some measure justifies itself, by communicating to its victims the | comes it that Protestantism made such triumphant progress in thes 
vices which it imputes to them. ‘Those who have long been ob-' realms when it bad pains and penalties to srtuggle with ?—and hows 





national disunion or disaster.”’ 

Dr. CHALMERS rose to second the resolution which had just 
been read, and was received with enthusiastic acclamations. Le 
waved his hand repeatedly to induce silence, which having been at 
length obtained, he spoke verbatini as follows:—I understand that the 
present meeting would not have been called, had it not been for 
certain anterior efforts made in this city, and the object of which 
was to obtain signatures to a petition against Catholic emancipation 
We stiould have remained quiet; and this perhaps would have been 
as significant an expression as we could have given, of our confi 
dence in the measures proposed by his Majesty’s governmeni. Had 
there been no public exhibition on their part, [understand that there 
would have been no public exhibition on ours. And [ advert to this 








the empire, and deliver us for ever from our only serioas hazard co: 
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came this progress (o be arrested from the present moment it laid on 
these pains aad penalties in its turn? (Enthusiastic cheering.) 
What have all the enactments of the statute book done for the cause 
of Protestantism in Ireland?—(Cheers)—and how is it that, when 
cingle-handed Truth walked through our Island with the might and 
prowess of aconqueror, so soon as propped by the authority of the 
state, and armuur of intolerance was given to her, the brilliant ca- 
reer of her victories-was ended? (Enthusiastic cheering, which last- 
ed for some minutes.) If was when she took up the carnal, and laid 
down the spiritual weapon; it was then that strength went out of 
ter.—(Cheers)—on the instant that, from a warfare of principle, it 
beeame a warfare of politics. (Loud applause.) There are gentle- 
men opposed to us profound iu the documents of history: but she 
has really nothing to offer half so instructive as the living history 
that is now before her eyes. With the pains and penalties to fight 
against, the cause of reformation did almost every thing in Britain ; 
with the pains and penalties on its side, it has done nothing, and 
worse than nothing, in Ireland. (Loud cheers.) — ‘ 

But atter all, it isa question which does not require the evidence 
of history for its elucidation. There shines upon it an immediate 
tight from the known laws and principles of human nature. When 
ruth and Falsehood enter into collision upon equal terms, and do 
50 with their own appropriate weapons, the result is infallible.— 
: Magna est Veritas, et prevalebit.” But if, to strengthen the cause 
of truth, you put the forces of the statute-book under her command, 
there instantly starts up, on the side of Falsehood, an auxiliary far 








lasted several minutes, and it was not without difficulty that the 
tumult of admiration was allayed.) 


—f— 
THE OPERA BOX. 


A Box onthe first circle near the stage,—Occupants, Lords Chesterton 
and Venables. 


Chesterton (arranging a silk fan to protect his vision from the light.) 
—I am sorry to have hurried you, Venables. But you knowl dote 
on disturbances; and, as I gather from these sibilatory symptoms, 
we shall have one to-night. 

Venables.—I hope you appreciate the favour. My dinner has been 
destroyed, my constitution injured, and my character has sustained 
an irreparable injury, solely to gratify your passion for noise and up- 
roar, which shatters every nérve in its system. (Hissing. ) 

Chesterton.— Did you see the letteraddressed to the Subscribers by 
the Band ? 

Venables.—No ! I confess I am little interrested in these matters. 
Those people should settle their differences amongst one another ; 
at least not trouble us with their quarrels. 

| The Overture commences amidst a storm of hisses and applause. 
Venables (putting his hand to the side of his head.}—This cannot 
be tolerated much longer. 
Chesterton.—I1 sincerely compassionate you. But (rising) who the 
deuce is in the pit that I know? I must find somebody to tell me 
what the alterations are like. 








more formidabie. {Coieers.j~ You may iay an incapacity on the 
persons, or you may put restraint and limitation on the property, of 
Catholics; but the Catholic mind becomes tenfold more impregna- 
vile than before. We know the purpose of these disabilities. They 
were meant to serve as a barrier of p wal for Protestants against 


the encroachments of Popery; and they have turned out a barrier | o 


of defence for Papists against the encroachments of Protestanism. 
‘Chey were intended as a line of circumvallation around the strong- 
holds of the Protestant Faith; and in effect they have been a line 
of circumvallation around the strong-holds of the Catholic Faith. 
| Load cheers.] It isio force these now difficult and iuaccessible 
strong-holds, that I want this wall of separation taken down. [Loud 
cheers.] When I speak of force, it is the combined force of truth 
and charity that I mean—[Immense cheering]—and it is precisely 
because | believe it to be omnipotent, that [ ain an emancipationist. 
it is precisely because [ agree with the Duke of Wellington in think- 
ing het, if the political distinction were done away, the result would 
be the spread of Protestanism in Ireland. [Loud applause.] Had 
we been suffered to mingle more extensively with our Catholic fel- 
low-subjects, and to accompany with them inthe walks of civil 
and political business, there would at this day have been the transfu- 
sion of another feeling, the breath of another spirit, amongst them ; 
nor should we have beheld as now the impracticable countenance, 
the resolute and unyielding attitude, of an aggrieved and outcast 
=. {Loud cheers. ] 

am sensible of one advantage which ouropponents have against 
us, and that is a certain command over the religious feelings of the 
population: And yet I am not aware of any public topic on which 
the popular and prevailing cry ever ran so counter as it does at pre- 
sent to the whole drift and spirit of Christianity. What other in- 
strumeat do we read of in the New Testament, tor the defence and 
propagation of the Faith, but the word.of God, and the Spirit of 
tod? How does the Anostle explain the principle of its triumphs 
in that age when truth is so mighty to the pulling down of strong 
holds? It was because the weapons of his warfare were not carnal. 
Tle confined himself to the use of spiritual weapons, the only ones 
hy which to assail the strongholds either of Popery or Paganism. 
{Cheers.] The kingdom ot God, which is not of tins world, refuses 
‘o be indebted for its advancement to any other, Reason, and scrip- 
ture, and prayer—these compose, or ought to compose, the whole 
armoury of Protestantism ; and it is by these alowe that the battles of 
the Faith can be successfully fought. (Cheers.] . It is since the ad- 
mission of intolerance, that unseemly associate, .within our camp, 
that the cause of the Reformation has come down from its vantage 
ground ; and from the moment it wrested this engine from the hands 
of its adversaries, and began to wield and brandish it itself, from 
‘hat moment it has been at a dead stand. [Applause.} We want 
(o be disencumbered of this weight, and to be restored thereby to 
our own free and proper energies. We want trath and force to be 
djssevered from each other—[Cheers]—the moral and spiritual to 
be no longer implicated with the grossly physical; for never shall 
we prosper, and never shall we prevail in Ireland, till our cause be 
delivered from the outrage and the contamination of so unholy an al- 
liance! [Cheere] 

It is not because [ hold Popery to be innocent that T want the re- 
snoval of these disabilities; but because [ hold, that if these were 
taken out of the way, she would be ten times more assailable. 
{Cheers.] It isnot because I am indifferent to the good of Protes- 
tantism that [ want to displace, these artificial crutches from under 
her—[{ Laughter] —but because I want that, freed from every symp- 
tom of decrepitude and decay, she should stand forth in her own 
native strength, and make manifest to all men how firm a support she 
has on the goodness cf her cause, and on the basis of her orderly 
and well taid arguments. [Loud cheers.] Itis because [count so 
much,—and will any Protestant here present say that [ count too 
much ?7—on her Bible, and her Evidences, and the blessing of God 


a man I must make known to your Lordship ; he isa prodigiously 
clever fellow. 

Venables.—If he writes, don’t bring him. I have a horror of au- 
thors, especially fashionabte novelists. They are a very low kind of 
poopie, who share with our valets in the cast-off sayings and fashions 
f their superiors. 

Chesterton.—True. But Scarsdale is a gentleman; and what he 
does, he does well. I shall not tell you what he has published, but he 
is an author, and a successful one. I have caught hiseye. He comes. 

Venables.—You are a wilful —— 

Chestcrton.—Silence, mon cher, ecoutez a Madame Monticelli. 

( The hissing subsides ) 
Enler Mr. Scarsdale. 

Chesterton.—Scarsdale, my boy, I am overjoyed to see you; and 
am happy inthe opportunity of introducing you to Lord Venables, 
my very worthy andapproved good friend. (Scarsdale slightly and 
haughtily returns Lord Venable’s formal and reserved salutation.) And 
now be mute, for I am musically inclined. (Another pause, ) 

Scarsdale.—Monticelli is a pretty woman; but they are profane 
who institute the slightest comparison between her person or voice, 
and those of Ronzi de Begnis, the most impassioned singer I ever 
heard, and one of the most beautiful and voluptuous women I ever 
beheld! There isa slight shadowy resemblance, a note in the voice, 
a somewhat of the figure, and a feature here and there; but where 
do we discern the grace, the tenderness, the passion, or the poetry—to 
sum up in that word the excellence of her delicious prototype? The 
soul, the inspiration, is wauting. 

Chesterton.—-1 incline to think she is a failure. 
Pisaroni in Paris, Venables? 

Venables.—No; circumstances prevented me. Mais que voila; 
bere she is:—her personal defecls have not, Lown, been exaggera- 
ted. But what a delicious voice! 

Chesterton. —Exquisite, by the gods,—brave—brave. 

Scarsdale.—Bravissimo! 

Chesterton.—Do you find the alterations in the pit for the worse, 
Scarsdale ? 

Scarsdale.—On the contrary; the entrance is an improvement. I 
like the mode of descent. Laporte should give us glasses on either 
side, pour ajuster les chereux et la cravate. As to the stalls, I don’t 
believe they will be found any great inconvenience. The loungers 
have only losta few paces, and they are not so exclusive as Laatici- 
pated. But, lo, Donzelli! a spirited commencement, ’ifaith. 

Chesterton.—Magnilicent. ‘The Prince of Tenors. 

Venuables.—Chesterton, au revoir. You will find mein Lady Emi- 
ly’s box. ( Exit.) 

Scarsdale.—That man’s departure is a relief. Tam subject to an- 
tipathies, and like him not. 

Chesterton.----His manner, certainly, is repelling; but [ cannot al- 
low you to abuse him, for he has done me the signal honour to pro- 
pose analliance. Le met my sister, Lady Emily, at Spa on her re- 
turn from Germany, in the Autunin, and professed himself her devo - 
ted admirer when she returned to Paris. But that maniere froide 
was but ill-calculated to please the Lady; and it is only within the 
last few days that the Lady has consented to take him on trial. But 
whom lave we in the pit? 

Scarsdale.----A collection of nobodies, relieved by a sprinkling of 
the Life Guards, and the boys from the Foreign Office. How devi- 
lish ill the men dress !----Really it is quite intolerable to meet with 
nothing but boots and black neckcloths. 

Chesterton.----Yes, the age of dandihood has departed ; undress is 
dress. LIcannot suffer that white handkerchief of yours, with such 
precision of tie. You must not think of appearing so now. I will 
give youarule or two about these matters, which you may insert, if 
you like, in your next novel, provided you take care to acknow!- 
edge your authority, and profess yourself duly obliged. Let the 
style of your dress be neglige in the extreme; or rather let there be 


You have heard 








upon her Churches, and the force of her resistless appeals to the 
conscience and the understandings of men; it is because of her 
strength and sufficiency in these, that I would disclaim the aids of the | 
statute-book, and own no dependence or obligation whatever on a 
sysiem of intolerance. ‘These were enough for her in the days of 
her suffering, and should be more than euough for her in the days of 
her.comparative safety. Itis mot by our fears and our false alarm 
that we do honour to Protestantism. A far more befitting honour to | 
the great cause is the homage of our confidence ; for what Sheri- | 
dan says of the liberty of the press, admits of most emphatic ap- 
plication to the religion of truth and liberty. ‘ Give,” says that 
great orator, * give to Ministers a corrupt House of Commons ; give 
them a pliant and a servile Llouse of Lords; give them the keys ot the 
‘U'reasury andthe patronage of the Crown; and give ine the liberty of 
the press, and with this mighty engine [ will overthrow the fabric of 
corruption, and estabiish upon its ruins the rights and privileges of 
the people.” In like manner, give fhe Catholics of freland 
their emancipation; give them aseat in the Parliament of their 
country ; give them a free and equal participation in the politics of 
the realm; give them a place at the right ear of Majesty, and a voice 
in his councils; and give me tbe circulation of the Bible; and with 
this mighty engine I will overthraw the tyranny of Anti-Christ, and 
establish the fair and original form of Christianity on itsruins. (The 
delivery of this splendid passage, which was given with prodigious 
force, elicited.a burst ot applause so deafening and ethusiastic, that 
the effect was altogether sublime. The shouts and huzzas were 
thrice renewed, and it was with difficulty the speaker could proceed.) 

The politics of the question I have left to other and abler hands. 
} view it only in its religious bearings, and give it as my honest con- 
vietion, and [ believe the conviction of every true-bearted Protes- 
fant who knows wherein it is that the great strength of his cause lies, 
(gat we have every thing ta hope from this proposed emacipation, 
and that we have nothing to fear. (‘The conclusion of the Rev. 
Doctor's speech was greeted with renewed shouts and huzzas, the 
whole audicuce standing and waving their hatsin the air. This 


outer allee, and there continue, till you think fitto make your calls 


about four or five from the centre. 
seeing, and you may talk te and at every body. 


no appearance of dress. ‘The coat you wear must be of sad and 


sombre hue, the vest close and dark, with a double row of buttons, ' 


and displaying no symptom of the linge; the neckcloth Ulack--.-this 
is indispensable; the nether garments somewhat tighter than those 
of the morning ;----bootsof course. I do not object, in this imclem- 
ent season, to a pelisse, or great coat, if fhe one be lined with fur, 
and the other particularly well made. Neither should f quarrel with 
abaton, provided, for distinction’s sake, it were large, and well 
mounted with pebble, or silver chased. 

Scarsdale.----Your description, I confess, tallies with the appear- 
ance of not a few of my acquaintance. I would it were in some re- 
spects acaricature; and should be glad to see a better style of dress 
at the Opera. 

Chesterton.----You shall now have my code of conduct for the pit. 
Enter, not too early inthe evening, with a gracefully gliding and de- 
liberate step, and gaze aroundas you descend the steps, with an air 
of tranquil insousiance. Lean for an insjant’s support against the 
side of the Boxes, and smile upon your prochain ami; but beware 
of betraying the slightest interest in what is going forward. Draw 
forth your double-glassed lorgnette, with handle of mother of pearl, 
wipe it with the finest of cambric handkerchiefs, and apply its focus 
to the Beauty Boxes. Should your process be interrupted by the 
casual converse of a passing acquaintance, do not suffer yourself to 
be roused trom your state of quiescence, but respond without remo- 
ving the glass from your orbs of vision. As to your ultimate locale, 
do not, [counsel you, advance far in the house. The allee is as vul- 
gar asitsname. Nobody but the commonest people haunt it now— 
newspaper persons, and others with whom we would not delight to 
be classified. Proceed no farther than the bend of the house in the 
above stairs. Do you keep a boxand like society? let it be pit tier, 
This is capital for hearing and 


Apropos, there is George Scarsdale. | 





——— ——— 





Searsdale.---You are oracular, my Lord: and I doubt not, that whe 
I shell publish your axioms to the world. we shall have them follon, 
ed (o the letter, to the infinite honour of his Majesty’s liege Manager: 
Mais cessons,----we must hear Pisaroni’s exquisite “ La mia Spada.” 
pe a a women are - gg e house ? 
arsdale.---1 cannot conjecture. Since the disappointment i 
Germany, 1 have no eye for Sonate. a ca 
Chesterton.----You allude to your companion on the Rhine, I sup- 
ose. What! is not that romantic crotchet out of your head yet; 
fow enchanting is fidelity ! 

Scarsdate.—You have a right to smile at these fancies, and the 
rather that you are heart-whole, for la belle Louise does not, I pre- 
sume, claim too great a share of your Lordship’s affections. But 
the manner of meeting this beautiful unknown, (all unknowns are 
beautiful,) the scene, the sudden separation, have, 1 own, made an 
inetfaceable impression. 

Chesterton.—A steam-boat is, I confess, the most sentimental place 
in the world, especially a Rhenish one, for half the time is con. 
sumed by a dinner of three hours, beginning at twelve, and the 
other, with Hock and Seidlitz water. But where lost you your 
incognita ? 

Searsdale.---At a moment’s warning, she and her lady,companion 
(Mamma, I conclude,) landed on the beautiful island wear the Dra. 
eo where there is a charmingly situated hotel. You must rc- 
collect it. 


If it should be—(aside.) But no, [should be more romantic than he 
to indulge such a thought for a moment.—Scarsdale, did you never 
happen to meet my sister? She wason the Continent when you 
were, and in the same part of the country. 

Scarsdale.—No; I might have seen her unconsciously, but never 
had the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

Chesterton.—You shall see her then; we will go and view the 
Balletin her box. Afterwards I engage you to a little te/e-a-tete 
souper chez Madame Louise. Allons, mon cher. { Exeunt. 
[Another Box (nearly over the one described) in the second tier; pre- 

sent, Lady Chesterton (la mere) and Lady Emily Marchmont. 

Lord Venables inthe back-ground. ] 

Venables (to Lady Emily ).—You do not think, then, that Pisaro- 
ni's unfortunate appearance will operate against her? 

Lady Emily.—No; her ugliness, if I must use so harsh a term, is 
rather a merit than a defect ; and out to be so considered, nay, will 
be, Lam sure. It is talent we come here to admire, and talent of the 
highest and most exalted order Pisaroni possesses. 

Lady Chesterton.—Donzelli seems an instance to the contrary ; 
look at his fine face, free open air, and will you tell me that they do 
not assist and lend effect to his energetic and enjoue delivery ? 

Lady Emily.—Yes, 1 admit it fully; but I deny the necessity of 
a attraction as an indispensable accessory to a singer, and | 

ope Pisaroni’s success will prove the truth of at Bi I assert. 
{Lord Chesterton and Mr. Scarsdale enter the box.) 

Chesterton.—Lady Emily and Lady Chesterton, Mr. Scarsaale. 
Emily, my love, you change colour—Am I wrong? do you know 
Mr. Scarsdale then ? 

Lady Emily.—I believe we have met. (Heaven! that the stran- 
ger [ met, and about whom [ felt so much curiosity, should turn out 
the Mr. Scarsdale whose talents J adore!) (aside. ) 

Scarsdale (aside to Chesterton ).—By all the castles on the Rhine, 
Lady Emily, your sister, is my fair incognita! 
Chesterton.—I knew it, man! I knew it! 

the first! Here's a scena! 

Scarsdale.—This is an untooked for happiness! (to Lady Emily.) 
[ am absolutely overwhelmed with joy and astonishment! 

Chesterdon (aside to Scarsdale ).—This will form a pretty passage 
in your next book. 

Scarsdale. —Engaged to Venables! it must not, shall not be! (c- 
side. © 

Fenatine.—t was not aware, Lady Emily, of your intimacy with 
Mr. Scarsdale. I fancied lt had heard you path of his periorman- 
ances, and express a wish to know a person who interested you sv 
much as an author. 

Lady Emily (blushing and confused ).—You are perfectly right. 1 
did not—I was not aware of Mr. Scarsdale’s identity with one who, 
upon a former occasion. rendered me a signal service, and whos: 
entertaining conversation, and fund of traditionary story, and local 
|recollection entertained us so much during our passage down the 
Rhine. Mamma will be charmed to recognize ip our agreeable 
| compagnon du voyage, Mr. Scarsdale, whose book she doats upon. 

Lady Chesterton.—i am indeed delighted pour faire votre connoi: 
sance, Mr. Scarsdale. You seean involuntary (rivute has been paid 
to your powers of amusement; and I trust you are fully sensible of, 
and grateful for the compliment. 

Venables.—-Will Mr. Scarsdale allow me to solicit a knowledge 0: 
the agreeable event to which these ladies allude? (sarcastically. ) 

Searsdale.—The circumstance has escaped my recollection, my 
Lord.—I would give worlds to affront him. (aside. ) 

Chesterton (noticing the change in Lord Venable’s manner ).--This 
| is the turn things are taking! Venables, you must come with me: 
'uay, no excuses; [ want to display your gravity behind the scenes. 

[Lord Chesterton and Venables go out. 

| Lady Chesterion.--Pray come forward, Mr. Scarsdale, and look at 
this charming Ballet. ‘The little Pauline is delightlul, so uaive and 
| simple. 
Scarsdale.—And then so fairy-like and frolic. 
‘irresistable !--Ah! Lady Emily ! 

} Lady Cheslerton.—Montessor did not please me so much. 

| Scarsdale.—The Somnambule is a ballet absolument @ mon gout. 
‘The French nnderstand these things: they have a sentiment, or, as 
‘somebody has well said, naturetn their art while we have art in our 
inalure. See how well every point of this tells—that little artful es- 
!cape, full of girlish vivacity, from her lover—how exquisite ! that 
| jealous quarrel with her rival—how true,to nature, and yet how tree 
| from vulgarity —how utterly unlike the common-place acting of the 
best of our English school! In the hands of our ablest actress, that 
would have been hoydenish. These things are peculiar to the peo- 
iple. ‘The Chat metamorphosce, in which Jenny Vertpre excelled so 
much would make an excellent ballet ; but could not be acted on the 
English stage; neither our language vor manners would permit ot 
that fine and airy p/aisanteriec. 

Lady Chestertou.—Who is ballet-master this year, Mr. Scarsdale ? 

Scarsdale.—Deshayes. But see this is the great scene; the music 
is very pretty, is it not ? 

Lady Emily.—Beautiful! The interest is almost painful. Pauline! 
—the dear little creature—I shall always love her. 

(Lords Chesterton and Venables return. } 

Chesterton.—I hope you like the Ballet, ladies. Shall we have the 
honour of conducting you to your carriage ? 

Lady Emily.—Nous sommes toutes pretes.—Mr. Scarsdale will yo: 
afford me an arm ? I have a iittle secret to tell you. 

Scarsdale.—1 am beside myself. Venables, I think will now rva 
dily concede me the satisfaction of dismissing him to the vaults o! 
his ancestors. ( Aside. ) 

Venables.—Mr, Scarsdale, are you aware 

Scarsdale.—My Lord, will you suffer me to trespass— 


I was sure of it from 








Those eyes are 








The stalls ] have 
nothing tosay to. They may suit people to take their wives to; me 
they do not suit. 








. Venables. (Slernly, in a whisper.)—Sir! you shall bitterly repeu' 
this! 
Scarsdale.—A thousand thanks, my Lord, 
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ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

On the 23d of April, (St. George’s Day,)the members of thisthigh! 
respectable and benevolent Tastitution celebrated tire forty-tou 
Anniversary of the Society, by dining together at the City Hotel. 
‘A numerous attendance took place, and several distinguished stran- 
gers were present as guests. At half past six a sumptuous dinner 
was served up in the large hall of the City Hotelto which the com- 
pany were summoned by the exhilerating notes of the ‘‘ Roast Beef 
of Old England” by a fue band. A profusion of excellent wines 
crowned the banquet. } ; 

Among the invited guests we noticed the following: —The Presi- 
dent of St. Andrews Society—John Graham, Esq.; the President 
of St. Patrick’s Society, John Chambers, Esq. ; the British Consul ; 
John Galt Esq. the celebrated novelist and chief su rintendant of 
the Canada Company’s affairs in — Canada; Colonel Talbot of 
Upper Canada; John Davidson Esq. Lower Canada; Captain 


Barclay R.N.; Capt. Perry of the Royal African Corps; Mr. Craig ;is to furnish 30,000 men for the second campaign against Turkey.” 


of Canandaguia; the British Vice Consul, d&c. | WA Sap 

The Rev. Dr. Wainwright invoked the Divine Blessing in his 
usual eloquent and impressive manner. z , 

The cloth haviag been withdrawn, Non nobis Domine was per- 
formed by Messrs. Taylor, Greer, and Weight. The worthy Pre- 
sident, Thomas Dixon, Esq., rose. and briefly addressed the meeting 

a the objects of the Society, and stated that the funds of the insti- 
tution were prosperous, its-members_cordial and united, and that 


their benevolence flowed with a steady stream, pron Bnd 


tering comfort aad relief to their distressed countrymen on these 
shores. Mr. Dixon then proceeded to give the first of the /wenty- 
one standard toasts. 

1 The day and all who honour it—St. George and the Dragon. 
{ Band—When Arthur first at Court began. ] “ 

2 The KING—God bless him. 4times4. [God save the King 
—Hunt, Taylor, Chesterman, and Geer. } : 

3 The President of the United States. 3 times 3. | Band—TIlail | 
Columbia. } | 

Upon this toast being given, the British Consul addressed the Chair. 
by saying that he rejoiced to see General Jackson's health so re- | 
ceived, as it was justly due tohim ; for baving lately had the honour 
of being presented to the President, and upon that occasion offering 
the proper expressions of congratulation upon his being placed at 
the head of the country, the Gencral, in a manner peculiarly kind, 
stated, that nothing should be wanting on his part to cherish the best 
feelings with Great Britain, as well as to promote, on terms of per- 
fect reciprocity, the intercourse between the two countries: as he 
was convinced that thereby he best consulted the true interest of 





the United Staies. This statement was received with great and ded, and t 


general applause. : , 

4 The Navy—Old England’s wooden walls. [Rule Britannia— 
Taylor, Hunt, and Chesterman. } ; 

5 The Army—Twin guardian of the Nation’s weal. [Merrily we 
soldiers live—Taylor, Geer, and Kyle. ]} 

6 The British Constitution—the corner stone of Freedom. [The 
King. God bless him—Hunt ] 


7 The Duke of Wellington and his Majesty's Ministers. [Band— 


Britons strike home. } 
8 The memory of the Earl of Liverpool. [Drank in silence.} 
9 Old England— 
«« Where’er we roam, whatever realms to see 
Our hearts untravell’d fondly turn to thee.” 
(Honest John Bull—Weight.] 

10 Scotland—the seat of learning and the muses. [Band—Within 
a mile ot Edinbro’. ; 

11 Ireland—the Isle of hospitality, the abode of genias and wit. 
{ Band—S8t. Patrick's ae) 

12 The United States of America—Chip of the Old Block—the 
Star ascendant of the western hemisphere. [ Band— Yankee 
Doodle. } 

14 The City of New York—the commercial emporium of the 
new world. [Band—Clinton’s March. } . 

15 Mr. Vaughan and the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment in this country. 

16 The Scotch and Irish Benevolent Societies, and their worthy 
representatives, our guests. { Mr. Graham and Mr. Chambers briefly 
and appropriately returned thanks. } 

17 Our kindred Societies throughout the United States. 
by Pearson. } 

18 Civil and religious liberty all over the world. 

19 Commerce—the connecting link of nations—extended and 
unbroken be her chain. [Glee—Ye Gentlemen of England, &c., 
by Kyle, Geer and Taylor. } 


[Song 


29 The glorious achievements of Trafalgar and Waterloo. [Bat-| executed a fan/asia by Moschelles, in which is introduced the air of 


tle of Waterloo, by Wall. 

21 The British and American Fair. 3times3. [Glee—Here’s a 
health wo ell good lasses, by Geer, Weight and Pearson. }, 

In the course of the evening the following communication from 
Mr. Corp, the late President, was read from the chair. 

* Thursday, 23d April. 

“ My dear Sir,—Though it is not in my power to make one at 
your cheerful anniversary mecting, permit me to congratulate you 
on the occasion, and to express my ardent wishes for the continued 
health and happiness of yourself and all around you. 

“« And if in the course of the evening there should be a vacancy 
for the toast of an absent member, [ would ask leave to present my 
thoughts in an affectionate remembrance like the following: — 

“*To the memory of Mr. Join Wilkes: to whom this Society 
is mainly indebted for its revival and organization after the Revolu- 
tionary War: himself long its faithful and zealous officer; the Scho- 
lar, the Gentleman, and the Friend.’ 

‘* Dear Sir, very sincerely, your devoted humble servant, 

“'T. Dixon, Esq.” “SAMUEL CORP. 

The President on giving “ Our guests who have this day bonour- 
edus with ther company,” which was drank with great cordiatliy, 
was replied to by Mr. Galt and Mr. Davidson in very neat and ap- 
propriate speeches. 

Mr. Hora and Mr. Hunt volunteered a number of very fine songs, 
which gave great satisfactionjto the company. ‘The duett of “ All’s 
well” they exeented with great feeling and skill, and which elicited 
reiterated applauses. | 
were given by the individual officers and the guests, which our 
limits oblige us reluctantly to omit. The convivialities of the day 
were kept up until a late hour and finished with the usual toast of 
‘Our next merry meeting.” 


{LP Exchange at New York on London 9 1-2a — per cent 


ER AIBION. 


NEW YORK. SATURDAY, MAY 2. 1°29. 


We are without any later intelligence from England, and conse- 











quently ignorant of what progress the great question which now 
rgitates the United Kingdoms is making. The late prevalence of 
easterly winds, however. will in all probability bring in one of the 
April packets in the course of forty-eight hours, when the probleia, 


whether the Catholic Bill can pass the House of Lords or not, will ced there, and al! the vocal and instrumental talent in the country uo doubt by her atteution and punctuality to give satisfaction. 








Che Albion. 
be solved. ‘The first division which takes place in that branch o 
the Legislature, will settle all doubts upon the question, for if there 
be a majority merely, the Duke of Wellington will persevere----he 
i$ not the man to be driven from his purpose by the turbulence of 
popular clamour out of doors, or a meagre show of hands within, 
when he is satisfied of the justice and expediency of the measure 
he advocates. Therefore, the idea that has been industriously cir 
culated in England, that the Premier will abandon the bifl, should 
their appear on the first trial of strength buta bare majority, is 
chimerical. >. Sie 
Postscript.----The brig Orleans, which sailed from Hamburgh on 
the 2d April, is below, and bas sent up the following Telegraphic 
Communication.---- Prussia has made atreaty with Russia, and 





MISS STERLING. 

In mentioning the Concert last week. recently given at the City 
Hotel for the benefit of the Musical Fund, we spoke of the extraor- 
dinary performance of this young lady on the Piano on that occa- 
sion, with a promise to return to the subject. Some time ago, a 
friend placed in our hands sundry documents illustrative of Miss 
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will be put in requisition. Bangn tables we understand are 
to be spread in different parts of the beautiful Gardens, supplied 
with every Inxury of the season; and after the musical part of the 
entertainment is concluded, a Grand Ball! wil! teke place, and close 
the festivities of the day. ‘The musical department to be under the 
direction of Mr. Horn, who postpones his departure until ‘after the 
14th of this month, on which day it is intended the Festival shall 
take place. We are told that this fete is patronised by some of the 
most distinguished families in the city. 





Col. Nicol, of the 66th Regt, now lying at Quebec, arrived in 
town a few days ago on his way to England, on leave of absence. 
Col. N. has commanded at the above Garrison for the last two 
years, and has by his kindness and urbanity endeared himself to ali 
classes of citizens. 
His Danish Majesty's Brig of war St. Thomas, Capt. Clauman, ar- 
rived yesterday from St. Thomas after a passage of 15 days, having 
on board several pirates. 

Ilis Excellency General Van Soholten, Governor General of the 
Danish West India Islands, has arrived in the St. Thomas, being on 
a visit to this country for the benefit of his health ‘ 








Sterling’s talents, and of her complete and thorongh musical edu- 
cation under the most eminent masters in England. We declined 
exhibiting any of these testimonials to the public (not from any dis- 
trust of her extraordinary powers however,) until she had had an op- 
portunity of manifesting her proficiency in public. ‘That opportu- 
nity occurred at the Concert above alluded to, and having been at- 
tended with singular success, we feel at liberty to copy those parts 
of the documents, at least, which relate to her debut in London. 
Miss Sterling, itis generally known we believe, has fixed her resi- 
dence asa private teacher in this city; and it may not be inapposite 
to mention, that she was fifteen months at the Earl of Shrewsbury’s 
in that capacity, one of the first families in the kingdom. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE.--ORATORIO. 

Last night was performed here a selection of ancient and modern 
music, which had the merit not only of being made, for the most 
part, from — masters, but that of variety also. Chorusses aboun- 

ey were got up with strength and care. There were 
several morceau from Handel and Haydn in the two first parts, 
some of which were finely sung. ‘The air, “O magnify the Lord,” 
was given by Miss Paton with her accustomed splendour. Another 
air from Handel (Judas Maccabeus) was sang with skill and sweet- 
ness by Miss Farrar, her first appearance (so stated) in London. 
Her reception was highly encouraging. Miss Stephens sang the 
‘Gratias Agimus” of Guglielmi, not only with the usual purity, 
sweetness, and redandancy of her tones, but with marked expres- 
‘sion and elevation. A duett of Marcello—a touching composition, 
was given by Mr. Braham and Miss Paton with great nobleness and 
feeling. A scene from the Creation of Haydn, with chorusses—the 
solo parts admirably given by Braham—closed the first part with 
eclat. In the interval between the first and second parts, a fantasia 
of Moschelles, was played on the piano, by Miss Sterling, her first 
public, but a highly meritorious and successful performance. Aft the 
commencement her touch wanted firmness, with a somewhat too 
palpable study ot effect. But she acquired, as she advanced, perfect 
command of the instrument, and ran through the passages of pure 
fantasy with uncommon expertness and hardihood of execution---- 
sometimes with a levity and wildness of touch that seemed like im- 
provising. Her extreme youth, and talent, and something of enthu- 
siasm in her sty!e----a precious advantage, by the way----ubtained her 
the liveliest expression of applause.----Morning Herald. 

Between the first and second parts a fantasia was performed on 
the pianoforte by Miss Sterling, a debutante. Of this lady it is im- 
possible to speak in too high terms of commendation ; the taste she 
displayed throughout, and the wonderful rapidity of her execution, 
we have never heard surpassed ; and the astounding plaudits which 
followed the conclusion of her performance sufliciently attested the 
sense of the audience. The house was well attended.—Morning 
Post. 

Much of the iaterests of the evening, however, arose from the first 
performance in public of a young lady on the pianoforte, whose 
name is Sterling. and who is announced asa pupil of Mr Neate. She 


Au clair de la lune, with a brilliance of execution and elegance of 
expression which we have not heard surpassed by any of the eminent 
professors of that instrument. Her genius for the art is of the most 
decided kind, and the reception which her talent procured her was 
extremely flattering. 





A correspondent has addressed to us a letter on the state of Music 
in America, which letter we have placed on the last page. The 
| object of the writer seems to be, to point out the necessity of incul- 
cating the study of the English masters and English music as a pre- 
liminary step to Italian----that all students of music should learn the 
elements of the science in their mother tongue, and in the native 
music of their country, or in that which has become nationalized; 
and that all attempts to begin the study of music in a foreign language 
and in a foreign style, must be unnatural and unphilosophical, and 
| therefore to a certain extent unsuccessful. This argument seems to 
be but reasonable. With respect to the assumed impossibility of sup- 
porting an Italian Opera in this country at present, opinions may 
differ. We understand the writer, however, not to mean that per- 
sons are wanting who have a sufficient knowledge and love of 
Italian music in this community, but that such persons are not sufli- 
| ciently numerous to support the enormous expenses incident to an 





A number of very good Volunteer Toasts | [{alian Opera of any permanency. It is a well-known fact, that the | 


/manager of the Italian Opera-house in London, Mr. Ebers, has 
| during his management, with all the patronage that London can 
‘afford him, lost twenty or thirty thousand pounds of his own pro- 





The Washington papers announce that the President of the Uni 
ted States has been pleased to appoint Samuel Swartwout, Esq. Co! 
lector of the Port of New York, M.M. Noah, Esq. Surveyor of the 
Customs of ditto, James A. Hamilton, Esq. District Attorney; and 
Judge McLean Secretary of Legatior to the Court of London. 





We observe by the proceedings in the Senate of the State Legis 
lature of New York, that Dr. Hosack’s presentation copy of his 
valuable Memoir of the late Dewitt Clinton to that body, has, on 
vote, been accepted with thanks, and ordered to be deposited in the 
state library. 
We regret to announce the death of G. W. Adams, Esq., son o: 
John Quincy Adams late President of the United States, whic 
melancholy event took place on Thursday, by falling overboard 
from the steam boat Benj. Franklin,on her passage through Hurl Gate. 
Mr. A. is supposed to have been for some time past unsettled in his 
mind, but it would appear from the statement of Capt. Bunker, of 
the steam-boat, that the event of Thursday was parely the result 0: 
accident. 
We are requested by Mr. Joseph Lancaster, thankfully to acknow 
ledge the receipt of £9. 10s. 6d. from Moratio Gates, Esq., of Mon 
treal, being the balance we believe of the money collected at Mon- 
treal for the benefit of Mr. Lancaster. 











Mr. Finn, the ingenious Fancy Glass Blower, is about to remove 
his exhibition to Philadelphia for a short time. It isa very curious 
and interesting performance, and has been exceedingly successful in 
this city. 
The everteeming press of Messrs. J. & J. Harper has just sent 
forth the Literary Remains of the late Henry Neele, author of the 
Romance of ‘History, consisting of Lectures on English Poetry, 
Tales, &g. in prose and verse. It is a fine octavo volume of up 
wards 350 pages exceedingly well executed. 

We are happy also to announce the re-publication from the same 
press, of “ Tales of Passion,” by the author of Gilbert Earle, from 
a ve! pate, on two fortitr occasions, presented our reader: 
with extracts. 


The office of the Albion will be removed to-day to the corner of 
Cedar-streetand Broadway, in the rear of Mr. Goodrich’s Book- 
store and Circulating Library. 

Those of our subscribers who may have removed on the Ist of 
May, will be pleased to give notice of the place of their new resi- 
de nces at the office, as above. 











~ ACRE D MUSIC.—The following London Editions of Sacred Music by thc 
‘9 undermentioned Masters, have been received for sale by the Subscriber.— 
Their scarcity in the United States must rendor them highly valuable to profes- 
sional men, amateurs, organists, &c :—Handel’s Vocal Works, 4 vols.—Dr. Clark’: 
edition: Mozart’s Sacred Music, comprising 17 Masses—Novello’s edition—the 
only one published; Hayden's Sacred Music, comprising 18 Masses; Novello’: 
Evening Services; Novello’s Motettes—a very valuable work.—Also, a grea: 
variety of Professional Music. [May2.] Wun. SIMPSON, 66 Chesnut street. 
ANTED, by a respectable female, a situation as Seamstress in a gentec! 
family, and would be willing to make herself useful where there arc 
children.—Any person wishirg toemploy will please to address alineto C. F., 4v 
Courtland street, or 47 Lispenard street, which will be promptly attended to, and 
satisfactory references will be given. (Mey 2—2t. 
HE “ MINT,” 130 Broadway.—New York Consolidated Lottery—To he 
drawn on Tuesday, May 12, 1829.—$20,000, $10,000, $5,000, $1,500, $1,110. 
5 of $1000, &e- && Whole Tickets $10, Halves 86, Quarters $2 50, Eighth: 
$1 25—Forsale at all “ Lucky.” SYLVESTERS’, 130 Broadway. 
t> Orders from the Canadas or any part of the United States promptly at 
ended. 
*,* Gold, Silver, and Baok of England notes bought and sold. Notes of ali 
broken banks bought. [May 2—2t. 
ORTH AMERICANJHOTEL, Bowery.—Two parlours and two bed-rooms, 
communicating by folding-deors, suitable for families or single gentlemen, 
are tolet. N.B.—A separate table may be had if wished. May 2—It. 
ANTED, by a single gentleman, a white serving-man—as he would not be 
required all the time, the place would suit a married man who had a smal! 
shop. Apply at the office of the Albion. 
RS. FALCONER has removed from No. 390 Pear! street, to No. 377 Broad - 
1 way, where she has just opened a handsome assortment of FASHIONA- 
PLE MILLUNERY. {May 2—3t. 
REENLEAF’S MAPS AND SURVEY OF MAINE—An Attias, accompany, - 
ing Greenleaf’s Maps and Statistical Survey of Maine, containing, 
Ist. Orthographical projection of the mountain and highland ranges, particy 
larly in the northern part of the state. 
2d. Ten vertical projections of the elevations of the northern an eastern bour~ 
dary line, with those sections across the state from the Atlantic to the St. Law. 
rence, and the comparative declivities of the principal rivers. 
3d. Sketch from the British Map, got up during the tate war, with a view ¢ 
raise a pretence for a claim to a new boundary. 
4th. Maps of the British Surveyors under the Treaty of Ghent, showing their 




















perty. 
We understand that a Musical Festival will, after all, take place 


| before the present distinguished vocalists now in this country sepa- | 


| rate, and that it willbe on a scale of magnitude, splendour, and ef- 
| fect, altogether surpassing ony public amusement yet seenin the 
| United States. ‘The place fixed upon for this affair, we understand, 
|is Niblo’s Garden, in the upper part of Broadwav, where there is 
(a saloon sufficiently spacious for the accomodation of the large 

company that may be confidently expected, and which is now un- 
| dergoing 


rate with the chject in contemplation. A fine Organ is to be pla- 





preparation, ornamenting, and beautifying, commensu- | 


pretended ranges of highlands across the «tate. (The 4 preceding Maps are de- 
| signed to exhibit the true merits of the question of the disputed boundary, as fur 
as it is affected by the direction and elevation of the highlands.) 
5th. Map of the original grants and sles of land uader which the titles are now 
| holden, from the earliest dates to the latest divisions of land between Maine and 
| Massachusetts. Beh A 
6th. Map exhibiting the progress, pres2nt density and distribution of populatior 
and wealth, and the present representative districts. 
| 7th. A comparative view of the climate of Maine, and others of the United 
States and England, exhibiting 4 series ef diagrams of the monthly means and 
extremes of temperature. Eor sale separate or with the above, a new aad elc 
gant 4 sheet Map of the state of Maine, by Moses Greenleaf. 
May 2.) p A. T. GOODRICH, 124 Broadway. 
| ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed ker Corset Warchouse 
tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broauway, afew 
doors below St. Paul’sChurch, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. C.omtelo bao 
connected the Millinery end Dress Making wit her Corset Establishment and haz 
{Oct 18. 
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HERE’S TO THE YEAR THAT'S AWA! 
Ballad, sung by Mr. Braham.—With Accompaniments for the Piano Forte.—Arranged for the Albion by P. K. Moran. 
re 
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Ifere’s to the Friend we can trust, 
When the storms of adversity blaw, 
Who will soothe all our cares, and be nearest our heart, 


THE STATE OF MUSIC IN AMERICA, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION, 
Sir,—Encouraged by the interest you appear to feel in the Ope- 





" p 


Nor depart, like the year that’s awa’. 
Here’s to the Land of our Birth, 
To our Monarch, the pride of usa’! 


perty in that country appropriated to amusement. Regard, s‘r, also 
the establishments and institutions which exist and have long existed 


for the encouragement of native music and native talent, the im- 


mense sums annually expended upon it, with the countenance 


ratic Drama, we take the liberty of addressing to youa few words! afforded by the nobility and even royalty to native professors. You 


wu the state of Musicin America. 


Interested, as every well-wisher| willthen come to the just conclusion, that [taiian Opera is but the | 


to the science niust be for its prosperity in this flourishing young} result of superfluous wealth and emanating from the previous culti- 


country, which at some futare period is likely to produce as fine! vation of national taste in England. 
specimens of the art as Europe, it yet would be folly to attempt a| France and Germany, forthe gross numbers of all countries will, 
conparison or competition at present.—It is to the Amateur, and| prefer hearing and seeing that which they understand, and conse-, 
quently foreign drama must ever give place tu national drama, and 


Artist, now training and cultivating the scions of taste, to whom we 
would most particularly address this artiele; anxious that the early 
culture of their pupil's talents should be so directed, as (0 give promise 
of bearing genuine and unadulterated frnit. 


| 


“he figgt step towards | 


this desirable object, we look tpén to be the formation of such a} 
schoul of music as will enable the cvuntry, in due time, to pro-| 


| 


duce its own Professors; and the introduction of the best music to 
our churches, is of primary importance in accomplishing this—it be- 
ing notorious, that in every civilized country the,efwrch has been, 
and is, a fostering parent to the science im all 1t8 noblest branches. 
tn Boston, public taste is evitentl wed=by asociety forined 
vor the practice ot sacred musi¢, ofthe best authors—and the Psal- 
mody and Service genérally, of Grace church in this city, is a pat- 
tern well worthy of imitation. The grext difficulty the profession 
have to contend with, .ig the premature altempts of individuals, to 
induce the public to admire that which they do not understand. 
This is a species of infatuation largely birtekion of, both by John 


| 


| 
| 


Bull and his descendants on this side of the Atlantic; in short, the , 
attempt made to force us to adinire musical dramas in a foreign , 
tongue, before we are properly acquainted with our owa, merely | 


because such productions find a market in the overgrown towns ot | 


Europe, is, to say the least, unphilosophical ;—and, instead of gain- 
‘ng the approbation of Europeans, we bid fair to incur their just 
vidicule. That we should mimic and ape an admiration of Ci- 


marosa, Guglielmi, Paer Mayer, and Rossini, without being ae-' 


quainted with Purce!, Handel, Hayden, Arne, and Mozart, with the | 


whole of the English School, is as preposterous as at attempt to 
vead without knowing the alphabet—or as ridiculous as an 
American quoting the beauties of Richmond Hill, and turning his 
back upon the splendour of his own North River.—We, Sir, are 
iervent admirers of the Italian school; the best English singing is 
founded on it, and even the French have lately given up many of 


their favourite dogmas, and yielded to its superiority in educating | 


their artists;—but. Sir, the time is not arrived, when we can leap 
out of Yankee Doodle into Italian Opera,—but the time may 
arrive, When the one will gradually be received without pre- 
jadice tothe other. Had not our Amateurs and men of reputed 


| 


; 


| dark,” said he, 


The same is the case in 


can only exist upon superfluity of means. 
We are, sir, your humble servants. 
New York, May J, 1829. 
== 


LES VIOLES. 








DVavietices. 


The Doctors. —By T. Hood, the author of Whims and Oddities. 

Be honours which to Kings we give 
To Doctors also paid :— 

We're the King’s subjects while we live— 
The Doctors’ when we're dead. 

Tho’ when in health, and thoughtless mood, 
We treat them oft with scoffing ; 

Yet they, returning ill with good, 
Relieve us from our coughing (coflin.) 

At times they kill us, to be sure, 
In cases rather tickle— 

But when they've killed—they still can cure 
Their patients—in a pickle. 


And when at last we needs must die— 
The Doctors cannot save 

From death-—they still most kindly try 
To snatch us from the grave. 


Well-timed Pun.-—A gentleman not very scrupulous as to taking 
long credit, was telling a marvetious story of having lost his watcii in, 3° 


the course of a pedestrian excursion nearthe Cape. ‘It was quite 
* when I missed it; the article was valuable, and [ 


knew thatan hour previous it was safe in my possession. I retraced 


'my steps, and alter walking nearly three miles on those hilly roads 


| 


| 


| 


taste, then, better seek the primary means of improving the gene- | 


ral knowledge of the community, and ot forming vative musi- 
cians ?—for good music will flourish proportionably. Before ope- 
ras can be any thing more than a mockery, a chorus must be ob- 
tained, it being a lamentable fact, that in the United States, 
there exists but one theatre with a regalar establishment of that 
sort; of course we allude tothe Park Theatre, New York, the 
spirited manager of which has done more to improve the rising 
taste than any other individual in America, for a proof of which ex- 


I actually put my foot on the watch which was uot at all injured.” 
“There is nothing new in that,’ said a wag present, “ you were 
always noted for ‘ going upon tick.’ ”’ 


| May he everbe bless’d, nor look back with regret 
On the days o' the year that’s awa’. 


cows had certainly laid their tails if not their heads together to dis 
turb the repose of ihe whole neighbourhood. ‘The charge having 
been clearly made out against the prisoner, the Sheriff-Substitute. 
after admonishing him iu strong terme upon the cruel, unmauly, and 
mischievous nature of his crime, sentenced him to pay a fine of 3/., 
and to be imprisoned until payment should be made.—Cualeconian 
Mercury. . 
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NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Ships. Mastcrs., Days of sailing from Days of sailing from 
New York. llavre, 

Robinson, Feb. 1,Jane1,Oct. 1b Mar.20.July 20,Nov.20 
Clark, | © 90,4610, * 0° Ap’. 1,Aug. I, Dec. ! 
E.L.Keen,| “ 26, * 20, * 2&9 “T° 1S: 10 
Funk, Mar. 1, July 1,Nov. 1 "oo {| tae 
1.B. Pell,| * 10, * 10, * 10°May 1 Sept.1 Jan. t 


No.!.Charlemagne, 
2.Ohas. Carroll 
Oid Line-——Ilavre, 
2. France, 
/ Old Line—HenrilV., 


7 ey 


1.Edw. Quesnel, Hawkins,} “ 20, “80, “ 0 "10: "7190. ” 10 
2.Don Quixote, |Whuitall, |Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 7. ae. " ao 
Old Line—Sully, R.J.Macy, “ 10, “10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, Hathaway) * 20, ** 20, *230; "109 "10 ” 10 
| Old Line—rancois Ist W.Skiddy May 1,Sept.1,Jan.1 6720 "20," 26 
1. Bayard, Butman, “10, * 10, ** 10 July t Nov. PMar. 1 
| Old Line—Montane, Bukup, Os. * oe | 


| Passage inthe Cabinto or from Havie, one hundred and forty dollars, inciu- 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Lige.--Owners,Francis Depau, 63Washingtonstreet, New York. Agen* 
(at Havre, Larue & Pater. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second, or mail lines.—~ 
| Agents, Crassous & Yoyd, corve: of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.-- 
| Agents at Havre 2,E. Quesnel, Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerare & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships , Musters. Days of sailing from | Days setting Srom 
| No. New York. Liverpool, 

‘1. New York, (Bennet, (Jun. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 16, Juncl6,Oct. 16 
4. York, meocas.:; S, & * SF * Gi * ga, * ee, ** 24 


’ 
| 3. Mauchester, W.Lee,jr.| “ 16, ** 16, * 16,\Mar. 1,30y 1,Noyv. J’ 
“ 


Passageinthe Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty - 
' 


2. Win. Byrnes, HMackstaff,! “ 24, “ 24, * 24,} ge, * & 8° 

1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,,; * 16, ** 16, * 10? 

4.Geo. Canning, /Allyn, “* & * & * ot * Be, ** Se; 24 

3. Caledonia Rogers, ‘6 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 

| 2, Join Jay, \Holdroge, “cc of, “cc 24, sé 24, “ ®, “ &, 4s > 
1. Cumada, ‘Graham, Mar. 1,duly 1, Nov. 1,) * 16, ** 16, ‘© J6> 

1. Nupoleon, Smith, + 8, oo B® % Bh YB. By © D4 

Florida, Tinkham,! ‘“ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16,,May 1,Sep. Idan. i> 

2. Birmingham, harris, ¢ Of, 86 Bg, 4 OF) 8 Bee By, ft OB: 

11. Pacific, Crocker, Aprill, Aug. 1,Dec.1,) ‘* 16, ‘ 16, ‘* Ib» 
1.SUas Richards, Holdrege,; ** &, ‘ &, ** & | %6 24, % 24, ** 24> 

| 3. Bvitannia, Marshall, | “ 16, ‘* 16, ** 16,'June1,Qct. 1,Feb i> 
|2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, 17 94) “ 24, “4.941 ~ GB 8B * 8B; 


| five guineas: including heds, bedding, wine, and stores of every (escription. 
: pa ' 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephewe,97 Beekiman-strect, 
No. 2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Saml Hicks & Sour.— 


A Substantial Reason.—At the last Session held at Newark, one of | No: 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


the counsel was examining an old Yorkshireman ot the age of 81, 
and who was clerk of the parish where he resided, respecting the 
marriages of parents and the cliristenings of their children, when it 


| appeared that he could remember the marriages much better thea 


{ 
i 


) 


amine the operas performed at bis establishment in 1828 and 1829. | 


We will not permit it to be supposed for one moment, that we are 
inimical to Italian Opera—on the contrary, we would hail its success, 
but we feel convinced it cannot thrive until music becomes more 
appreciated and better understood; nor can the exertions of a few 
individuals bent on this point turn the scale in its favour. As a proof 
of our reasoning, we.ask how many persons are there in this city 


_ Host. observed that it was like a balance sheet in his banking-house, | 
“for,” said he, “ it contains the Prophet on one side, and the loss on| 


who understand Italian, and how many who understand Italian mu- | 


sic? Yet, sir, it requires a competent knowledge of both the lan- 
guage and the science to furnish an audience prepared to sustain a 
stationary company of Itafians. A man must either be very fond of 
harmony to sit out the same piece, twice a week, three hours each 


the christenings. ** Now, sir,” said the counsel, “tell me the re. 
son why you can remember the marriages more distinctly 7” -- 
* Why,” said the old man, drily, *‘ because there is only a good po 
at christenings; but there is a ree when a marriage takes place.” 
The court was convulsed with laughter, aud the counsel feeling the 
force of the rub, very wisely sat down. 

Mr. Rogers, looking at the large print which we last week noticed 
from Mr. Danby’s pi¢ture of the Destruction ot Pharoah and his 


the other.” 

Curious Effects of Disappointed Lore.—The week before last a case 
was brought before the Sheriff of Bute of rather an extraordinary 
nature. It was at the instance of the Procurator Viscal, against a 
farm servant forenutering the byre of a farmer there, and tying all his 
cows together by the tails. The motive alledged for this singular 


‘actof malevolence was disappointment in love; the defender hav- 


ing paid his addresses to one of the farmer's servant girls, who would 


night, the sense of which he can only guess at, and to hear music | have nothing todo with him. He then thought of expressing at 
tae sentiment of which is in equal obscurity,—or he*must carry his | once his grief and bis indignation through the medium of the cows; 
obsequiousness to fashion, (if indeed fashion be so degraded,) very | and to. be sure the bellowing and rage of the poor animals, when 
far to nod and doze through such a performance, and pay an exor- | thus strung together, are described as having been truly dreadfal. 


bitant price into the bargain. 


If England maiatains an f-'ian ' The noise was heard at anincredible distance. and when the cause 


Opera, reflect, sir, upow the immense weatth. agd hereditary ,.o+ of it was ascertained, it was waggishly observed that farmer Me—’s 


Ageutsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line,Cropper,Benson & Co. 2¢. Line, Wim 


jana Janes Brown & Co.—and 4th,Cearns, Fish & Crary. 
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~ BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. |Musters.. Daysof sailing from | Days of saiting from 
Boston. Licerpoul. 
Boston, Mackay,|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1./Feb. 20, June £0, Oct. 20, 
Liverpool, Howes, |Peb. 1, June t, Oct. 1, Mar. 20, July 20, Nov. 2, 
Dover, Bursley, | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, May 20, Sept. 20, Jan. <6, 
Amethyst, Nye. |Mar. 1, July 1. Nov. 1, Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dee. 20, 
Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool,and sail on the Sth day 


lof Pebruary,March,July and, August and atsuch other times as they may be-re- 
| quired. 
"p issage inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,and stores of eycry 
| descr iption, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 
Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Thornley 
C. Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 
| *.* The whole of those vessels are of thevery first description, are excecc 
ingly wellfoundand commanded by the mostexperiesced navigators. Every 
comfort and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and Une 
remitting at tentioushewn by the captains and officerson the voyage 
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